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LORD PALMERSTON AND THE DUKE DE... 
SOTOMAYOR. : 


In these times of revolution and anarchy, the clash of two cabinets, andthe 
uarrel of two foreign secretaries, may scarcely be thought by many to merit 
at the attention which has been bestowed upon them; but when we remember 
that one of those foreign secretaries is by far the ablest and most 
statesman of his age, w ver the other may be, the matter assumes & 
aspect. Besides, it is ante within the limits of possibility, that out of this 
quarrel, which the world at present has some difficulty in com: ng, con- 
omeney may flow more important than many of those rows of 
dynasties which are just now regarded with so much astonishment and dis- 
~_ Spain is weak poor because she is ill governed, but she has’ within 
rself numerous resources, which wise rulers would + awn Apert» She 
Leer lseeee a pace x glee tyre: which in its extreme pric 
and ignorance would probably espouse the cause of minister who could 
poate Sick nage lack pase stepre ty ea gc . 
Great Britain, there might easily deprive Spain of the few colonies that 
remain to her, cut up her commerce, and distress her coasts in their w: 
extent, it might be doubted whether she would succeed in pg ar ‘na 
of the delinquencies of its government, without which it may’ almo 
“or a alg Mio be hoped, bs followed f , joten re 
t is to 0 ve follo’ ‘or some 
of events in the Peninsula, and observed how emnule” hate 
constantly proceeding from bad to worse. Some few events, it is 
occurred at intervals, calculated to inspire the hope of amelioration : 
gress, one of which was the accession of Queen Isabella, who, young 
uncorrupted, seemed likely, if she could but be fortunate enough to command 
the services of honest ministers, to allow Spain to escape from the misety 
d ation into which whole generations of civil strife had plunged her.’ 
was at least in this expectation that Great Britain consented to Isabella in 
asserting her claims to the throne. There was, it was well known, another 
Frente, Don Carlos, whose rights are now represented by the Conde de 
mtemoulin. But Don Carlos was a prince of the old school, whose head was 
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has,a mother, sister to the worst ki rdi 
Naples--and niece to the late Tin 





negionted or, put daily.to hazard, because these two ladies and their coadjutors 
could not.agree at Madrid. 


thet 
ifferent ways, At least, this seems to have been the case with Taal He 


eatlers.of the Moderado. party possessed more servile princi 
sought. to. the pretensions of the monarchy, the assent 


independent spirit and.an attachment to freedom and the laws. 





the .Krench,,.tended very greatly to weaken their hold upon the’'¢ 
However, ;as Narvaez is a ‘Moderad Officers 
the army,,appear, to. be, his friends or creatures, it has frequently, within the 
last few. years, been found icable to neutralise the wishes of the nation es 
Ste | 


ion of 


But. the; Narvaez, Cabinet, taking a peculiar view of its position, and be- 
lieving that the people of Spain might. be repressed and kept down by a dis- 
ciplined and powerful. army, experienced no inclination ,to yield an: to 
popular feeling. . On the contrary, the more the tempest of revolution raged in 
ne uring countries, the less .did Narvaez feel disposed to make concessions 
to the popular will. Every act of his Cabinet bore the stamp of coercion upo 
it..: He wished: the Spanis e to understand that he despised them—that 
he. did..not consider; them w: of freedom—that they should, therefore, 
meitherhave.a free, Parliament, nor a free press; but an array of bayonets 
inatead.of the one, andthe declamations of a band of hirelings instead of the 


wens we SF 6h U6<CUwr 


und ‘PlliheP eit ‘and ‘the Duke We mene 


eoriog hese transactions many ig Wave potinideted tite edi 
af Lord altecteton’s de an unwarrantal e interference in the in affairs of 
another country. ‘That it was an interference, we admit; ‘but that it was un- 
warrantable, we deny. Sheland had engaged, treaty, to Keep Tapbella on the 
throne. of Spain on the express condition that she should » constitution- 
ally, wil bane which it was considered that the io, thdeilena Sha eneering be frée from 


By so Orperting from the constitutio ‘and e 
pe courses, she would forfeit the ppt os England, and yet, if ret, ifs vil 


ser end, oe were threatened wy a ceri ny pnd not tobe doubted 
that she would to us for aid. 0 Ee ee are 
qinee hee require the presence of a British army in the Peninstila, and 
the expenditure of an an indefinite amount of treasure, whieh Spain a tn — 
be in condition 0 repay, Lord Palmerston judged it pradent to'prevent, 
Cophe™ ihe Spanish ¢ the taking of the fret step leading towards such & 
Government ee | in fact, be ‘tobe living’on British 


dana, B Pearce leah ei ea at aot 


‘om the a eset et eek me 
pose of, tepn 


charge its age he othe: er hen it edopeet'e wei ie oat pollens thesk 
the other it 

debts it a d be emails multiplied, and the people of Of hela betrocden ot 

pebeniy ier amount of property. . As a creditor, therefore,’ er to em had nae 
pain, “Do not live at peo haa a vate, nape “ 
ne exo wh pint instead 80, pursue that course'6 ‘etiee 
pial t Y eae oti on marie me, ‘and eredit- 
a n en. ne in this manter,. ‘Spanish Govern- 

the attitude esa fe ; wlio is’ yoaeied 


mo ies not. mt to 


bully 
Fain W. he 80 i 
. Now, we can discover no ‘asiglé or law ‘chic ought to induce us to follow 
any other course in na‘ affairs, though it may be: for a set of specious 
sophists, whether connected with the press of Spain or Eng to throw a dense 
ee over the matter, and conceal for awhile the real nature of it from a 
lic, But when it comes to be found, as it will be found, that the British 
did no more than ita duty, and that in performing this duty it made use of no 
bat such ag it ought to have used, both for its own sake and for the 
peop ple of Great Fes ge 7 at ag. orton g eect the press will 
considerably ose ground. Lord Palmerston, whatever faults he leew Bass * 
not a man of blunt paste ia He understands the interests of 
well as most of the gentlemen who undertake to judge of his policy. He is = 
novice in diplomacy ; he has familiarised himself not only'with the public affairs 
of Europe, but with all the individuals who conduct them. He knows what sort of 
a person the Duke of Valencia is, and has, likewise, thoroughly taken the 
dimensions of his friend the Duke de Sotomayor:’ For ‘this reason, even were 
we among the number of his lordship’s enemies, we should hesitate to risk the 
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appearanee of: flippancy, by condemning his policy ia,the puerile and wholesale, 
manner in which we have een it condemned by men immeasurably. his inferiors,: 
We'do:not:say this becanse he‘ isa lord, but. because. he is'a statesman, ;.For, 
titles and-all that:sort'of moonshine we have as little respect jas, .any of, those 
gentlemen of the press who have distinguished themselves as Lord, rston’s 
ailversaries ; but we cannot consent toe condemn a great statesman. si mply, ‘because 
he happens to be a lord. ‘The titles of men cannot alter the qualities of, their, 
actions, and, therefore, this accomplished statesman and politician must continue: 
to:;command our respect, notwithstanding that he has the misfortune to be denor, 
minated Lord ‘Viscount Palmerston. 

It: is much,.-hawever, to be feared, that had the humblest. and least English; 
of ministers been in the Foreign Office in February last, Narvaez and his.col-, 
eo et would not» have acted otherwise than they did. They seem somehow 

got it into their heads that the star of Great Britain was,on the waue¥ 
that the repealers:in Ireland, and the Chartists here at home, were about;to acn 
P heetet act to which the genius of Napoleon, and the power and = 
of backed bythe greater part of Europe in arms, proved. u 
viz.,'the overthrow of the British Government ; counting confidently, and. mi irake 
on’ which' the Spaitish: ministets thought they might, with perfect impunity, :i 
dulye their propensity to insult the oldest and best ally of their country.) ‘Th othe 
is nd°vain' surmise, no idea taken up at random simply because it; may, seem, 
ple. |‘The Spanish press has saved us the trouble of conjecture, the task of 
tewing laborious' inferences, the pains. of Giocayering wan My feeble, 
unddr thedirection of: abe ic chief, thou M of Engl and. its, ingtit 
abo®: Season) of: sna ulty for all hey had ebels “bouts 
Philippe thrust wali from the Tuilleries, ¢ packed off, bag and 
fot ‘London, arid:they imagined they had good reason to srg ara 
tragi-comédy would be speedily enacted here in our snug little island, 
ing? wponm we know ‘not what. facts, they:concluded that, Victoria 
diately tobe! put'to:the right about, and snr with her six; vee eu 
héels, ‘and: not a'maravedi’ in ‘her pocket, to demand charity at. the dgars, 
Esetirials'«: How they canie to form so odd an idea of us and;gur, Quecn.is, 
than ‘we'tan e 3 but that they acted under the impression’ ‘pf, eome 
fancy: the: press has placed beyond doubt. st gamofl bic 

Ofcourse they have not presented ‘the world with the whole devel elopment,a 
their’startling conceptions, which might have them to;a Tove, : 
contenipt and!:ridicule than they were to encounter.; 
ee Spr firmly believed ou flange by ty in Europe to. have de 

Gledr,: from 'the: passages from articles in the 
once éilited and still a member of the Spanish. Cabinehine apissol 

““iItis clear that thereis snauanediant inthe British Cabinet ; that sit,is, Toodbig ie 
the —— = mr the crete ot 2 Hagland 

“Some people are so-idleas to apprehend the anger.o 
has octurred tothe British minister. But this is .most, foolish, ag i 
tids of England prevent her resenting any affront offered to her representative,” 


t nd from NQits 






‘Still we: mnst ‘not. * that'-the eae of the Spanish-ministers..w; 
awa’ eens by one ‘Ifthe power of England should. 1y-be. 20 I 
paraded sete would . be an end. -of ‘some of their, 

bts; of t doubts and apprehensions. | To Ripaptoy 


and doesnot to pay, there ‘is nothing | 80 ; of his 
creditor, and the utterextinction of all those, who mig rs nb 
Bit, in default of this: ‘agreeable termination, : the 8 io crane 
what would be:the next best thing to.accomplish, and 4 ermine at 
would bé:the recal of :Sir'Henry: Bulwer, who, ;in trying, and 
stances; had showm himself to be a'man of answerving pap voy b ih 
a ‘Liberal government to. be: the best for Spain, never-ceased to maaintadn 
Oplllcny let the! of administration be what:they might,.;).: »+; 

Various means 6f bringing this desirable end..to, pass. presented. themacl ud 
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andthe 'Spatiish' a ‘earefully considered thens ally |: First, he 
be wssassinated '; ‘second, ‘he might’ be driven from Madrid» A yideaninemehs 
assassination’ third; hie” mig Mt’ be’ recalled by ‘his own» Government at ithe/ 
eartiest ‘reqtiést of that of ; and; fourth, he might havehis ' 
and be'dismissed:”: | Lord in ‘his letter to Senor 
pe: Re’ Andina fa ‘for a moment suppose there) was) any’ 
ination, the' Spaniards not’ being addicted to that cowardly edlandh as 
Duke de Sotomayor, who on such points should know ‘his 
was of an ‘altogether different opinion, and thought’ it highly pro’ pikes: 
one from amen the garrison or populace of Madrid would, bythe secrethune of; 
the aez of he importunate a pneret of - per pene pate renter 
and'al ri + me mood etotetaionr > 
“Sir Henty’ Bulwer evidently shared,’ on’ this eubject dle’ file rote 
Palmerston, and thought it imposs:ble that the Spanish ‘nation should he: Sty 
of'a prt fv brutal and barbarous. This, at least, was 'hié general eonvittion;: 
‘there: would appear to have been times at which he though tithe: 
hoch et ble after all, especial dinetwnrteehe i of, 
perpetual y informing ‘him that he'was to be quietly, takktn, off; 
by order oft the Go vernnent. But if it be the business of edldior#to kill arid be 
via to’get their living, it is also the ‘duty of ambassadors “to: he: 
eae tine to time—at least to run the risk of assassination, when:the 
their Government requires it, His reputation’ was ussdssinatéd daily objscthey 
Spanish’ + there was'no act of moral ea tacon/reiae, quapediee tot aecived), 
= all the worst passions of the abe she gt, rd, Soe 
enge, were excited by every art against ‘him, 
a if the army was disaffected, it siete chudooremat 
ca, the sob Sted enter ie cr nd yore pl by ole ee 
i106 re tect vat requ 
myere ayn th ‘Hittle ‘art to exaspera — Spank rab le vagainst fa 
; | yespeen ri poputaceta ea ress utterly ui 
nee it not to be a difficult matter to: 
fust'any fine morning off the! Englis! 
noori Off the French who may happen to be a 
old Roman feeling still existe} ‘unimpaired, ii 
éfierit “A torclguer oa ‘Not'to be's 8 
tolerated as a 


leanin, towiat' Cie party out of ioe to phe on téraaruib of ftiendahip with -the 
ea ‘to’ Have ‘no’ nce whatever with the men in :powef, his: titu- 
ation becomes mores critical effects of ‘the Freneh revolution were .expe- 
the Pyrenees, and thesmall number ‘of Spaniards im Madrid: who 
sper views of pen Peron vernment, and loved ‘freedom, rose hastily 
chou enlighemment or polteal rine sd 

ch ithout e tenment or prineiples,'an 
dcéuiétohted Ye every imodifiention of despotism, they had ceased:to be warmed: hy 
blic spirit and therefore the few pened men whordrew their 
and took gallantly to the barricades; were suffered to be:shot 

aowine waited ere they stood, or hurried off to be massacred elsewhete. 1: 
“After a short interval another insurrection, in which:a portion of the army 
; broke out'in Madrid, but with equally-unfortunate results. The 
people were still’ base and servile, and would not take 
‘the tyrants that oppressed them, so that the fewchivalrous and 
‘men; who preferred going to their graves through» the glory of 
5 “‘parricades,. were once more’cut down, and the Government 
obtained its victims. Considering the advantages: they expected:to derive from 
it, it would not bean extessive want of charity oapunie Narvaes Cabinet of 
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tting up the second outbreak, for the purpose of) overwhelming: Sir: Henry 
| tm and, the English at Madrid with odium. Such, -at all events, was the 
result. . No quarter was given to a who were met in the streets. 
Even women: were shot down; and an unfortunate Quaker, named Whitwell, 
having been challenged by a sentry, and not being able to reply instantly, 
because afflicted with stammering, was shot after the émeuée in cold blood... Such 
was the gallantry of the Moderadoes, the Tories of the Peninsula! (Toi show 
their contempt for Great Britain, they slaughtered a lady's maid and a Quaker, 
though the poor girl was afterwards removed from the street, and escaped. with 
the loss of a limb. i 

After this ei ee journals—all those of the Liberal: principles 
having been supp: eclared, with wonderful unanimity, that recent 
émeute had been caused by foreign emissaries and foreign gold, great quantities of 
which, it was affirmed, had been found on the soldiers taken prisoners; and that 
by this phrase English gold was meant, appeared from the word guineas being 
used. But Pizuelo, Captain General of Madrid, a man of honour, thoughin 
the service of the _—— government of Spain, blushing for the scandalous 
falsehoods propagated by the press, addressed the following order to the briga- 
dier-chief under his command :— 

“* Sir,—You will cause to be published in the Gazette, and other periodicals, 
that there is no truth in what has been stated by some of them, as to finding in 
the possession of the sergeant of Grenadiers of Spain, who was shot, or in that 
of any of the misled regiment, or in any part of their quarters, any money 
exceeding that which might be considered proportionate to the means of the 
respective class of officers and privates of the regiment.” 

ut the upright and honourable principles of General Pizuelo were: not 
those of his superiors, whose object being to get rid of the English ambassador 
by any means, and at all hazards, encouraged the repetition of these calumnies; 
and employing them as a pretext, sent a despatch to Senor Isturitz, in London, 
formally nagar from the British Cabinet the recal of Sir Henry Bulwer. 
In. conformity with his orders, Senor Isturitz proceeded to Carlton House 
Gardens, and presented Lord Palmerston with a note, embodying the wishes of 
his government, which it was distinctly intimated to him could not be complied 
with... Fortunately for the character of the English diplomacy, Lord Palmers 
ston was not-thus. to be betrayed into a hasty step. He understood. the ¢ha+ 
racter of the British Am or at Madrid as much as the character of her 
enemies, and determined to act accordingly. But the Spanish Ministers, without 
fixed purpose or stability, had no sooner sent off one courier with a despateh 
demanding Sir Henry Bulwer’s recal, than they repented of the rash and foolish 
step they taken, and sent another after him, desiring Senor Isturitz to make 
no such application. The proof of their weakness came too late. He had'pree 
sented his note, and. was now perplexed beyond measure to imagine what ste! 
to take next. In this dilemma he threw himself upon the mercy of 
Palmerston, stated the whole case to him distinctly, and asked his advice. 
“Take back your former note,” said the English statesman, “ and nothi 
more will be said of it.” Senor Isturitz followed this counsel, and fiat 
himself that by so doing he had preserved the Spanish Cabinet from committing 
a fatal error. 

But Messrs. Narvaez and Sotomayor were not so to be satisfied, and imme- 
diately betook themselves to invent new grounds for their hostility towards the 
British diplomatic agent. They charged him with being friendly to men disaf- 
fected to. the present Cabinet; that is to say, with 1 of the Pr i 
party, some of whom, after the insurrection at Madrid, took refuge in his house, 
where he afforded them the protection of the British flag. This, however, he 
did in conformity with the laws and usages of diplomacy at Madrid, as, in answer 
te the Spanish Ambassador, Lord Palmerston observes in the following admir- 
able manner :— 


‘At Sir Henry Bulwer's choice of: private friends,. or at his avowed attach- 
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ment to constitutional principles of government, the Spanish Minister had‘on 
right to take umbrage.. It is no part of the duty of a foreign minister at a Court 
to confine his social intercourse to persons belonging to the party who may hap- 
pen at the time to be in power ; and least of all could such a restriction be'su 
mitted to in Spain, where, between December, 1832, and October, 1847;' the 
office of President of the Council has changed hands twenty-nine times, and has 
been held in succession by twenty-seven different persons ; and where, between 
October, 1832, and October, 1847, the office of Minister for Foreign Affairs has 
changed hands thirty-seven times, and has been held successively by thirty-two 
different persons.” 

But then comes the charge against Sir Henry Bulwer, of affording an asylum 
under his roof to some of the men who had been in the recent insurrec- 
tion, or who were are wy: by the Government of being unfaithful to-it. Lord 
Palmerston does not deny that some inconveniences may arise out of’ this ee 
tice, but he proves that it is the practice, and that the practice has‘ been: fully 

ised, not only by Senor Isturitz himself, but by Narvaez and Sotomayor; 
and the members generally of the existing cabinet of Madrid. His lordship 


saysi— 
“With regard to yourself, I need not remind you that the Earl of Clarendon 
(then Mr. Villiers, and British Minister at Madrid) was able, in 1836, to enjoy 
the great pleasure and the heartfelt satisfaction of ss you, when’ in’ dan- 
ger, temporary reception under the diplomatic protection of his roof, and that/he 
was afterwards so fortunate as to contribute to your permanent safety, by ‘faci- 
litating your removal thence to Portugal. bit BuLhsox9 
“ But without dwelling more ee on what took place in: 1841, when, 
after the defeat of the attack made upon the palace of the Queen of Spain,‘ the 
Chargé @ Affaires of Denmark is well known to have sheltered: in his house 
some of the conspirators engaged in that attempt, I beg to: remind you that in 
1843, during the progress of those events-which ended in the overthrow’ of the 
ney of the Duke de Victoria, the above-mentioned diplomatist afforded 
uge in his house to the Duke de Sotomayor, General Zareo del: Valle; and 
M. Salamanca, and it is generally understood that they not only found ‘protec- 
tion under the roof of the Danish legation, but that they were able thence td 
eommunicate with, and to send money to, General Narvaez, who was'at that time 
at the head of troops in arms against the existing government of. oT ;-and‘so 
little was this transaction considered as a dangerous or 2 ee le’ precedent 
by the Government of 1846, of which you were the chief, as’ President of the 
juncil, that on the occasion of the marriage of the Queen, in October of ‘that 
year, her Catholic Majesty was advised to confer a Spanish title upon that same 
Danish Chargé d Affaires, a3 a reward for the service he had thus rendéred’y 
and: in order that no mistake might exist as the reasons for which that Spani 
pane was conferred upon him, the title given to him was that of Baron del 
0.” 
Beaten on this point, the Spanish Government scarcely knew to what they 
should next betake themselves; but, trusting to the supposed weakness of Eng- 
land, ‘they resolved to strike a bold stroke at once, and trust-to the chapter of 
accidents for the means of escaping from the consequences of it, should it, after 
all, turn out that the British Government had _ not been utterly overthrown b 
the Chartists and Repealers. Accordingly they sent Sir Henry Bulwer his 
passports, and required him to quit Madrid within forty-eight hours; the Duke 
of Sotomayor and Narvacz evidently not considering their administration safe 
80 long as this formidable personage should remain in the capital. But, at the 
very instant they were taking this decisive step, they experienced the utmost 
uneasiness respecting the consequences, and even before Sir Henry Bulwer had 
left, dispatched the Marquis de Mirasol to Londgn, with instructions to‘ ex- 
plain and justify their proceedings to Lord. Palmerston, should his place be not 
already occupied by Mr. Meagher, Mr. F. O'Connor, or some other worthy meinber 
ofithe Provisional Government. On reaching London, the Marquis de. Mirasol 
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made a'discovery, which must, we dare aay have been exceedingly disgusting to 
him—namely, that the proud feeling which they denominate Espanolismo is re- 

spectuble nowhere but in Spain. “Throughout the rest of the world it is re- 

garded with contempt and derision, and = spit upon it just as they would 

oy a toad, or some other loathsome reptile thrown by chance in their way, 

The English Secretary for Foreign Affairs refused to see the Spanish grandee, 

and desired him, if he had any explanations to offer, to forward them through 

the regular ambassador. 

This was unpromising to begin with; but as the regular ambassador, Signor 
Isturitz, undertook to perform the business, the agent of Narvaez. considered 
himself to"have executed his commission, and flattered himself that the storm 
would speedily blow over. But Lord Palmerston does not trifle with men or 
things. He expected an apology or justification from the Spanish Government, 
and; as it would not give the one, and could not give the other, he civilly de- 
sired Signor Isturitz to follow the example of Sir Henry Bulwer, and return 
to Madrid at his earliest convenience. With respect to the Marquis de Mirasol, 
he’ was left:to take his own course ; as he had not been regularly accredited 
so neither was he recognised. The British Government looked upon him as an 
‘innocent traveller” (if we may venture to borrow a phrase from Lord Ellen- 
borough), and permitted: him to do exactly as he liked, while Signor Isturitz 
found himself under the necessity of plodding his weary way towards Madrid. 

In reviewing these transactions, séveral among our own journalists ‘have 
adopted the tone of the ‘Heraldo or Espagna. They have condemned Lord Pal- 
merston, because, at the outset, ke did not truckle to the Spanish Cabinet, plead 
the cause of constitutional freedom in silken phrases, and give advice, as if 
England trembled to offer counsel to Spain. For our own part, we think he 
has acted like a statesman and like an Englishman throughout the whole affair, 
and we feel thoroughly convinced that the country will uphold him in what 
he has done. He must now resolve on carrying out his policy, and if Spain 
does not humble herself as she ought, and one way or another make reparation 
for the insult offered to us, Great Britain must seize on Cuba, Porto Rico, and the 
en and teach Spain‘a lesson which she may not be inclined soon to 

orget. : 

Meantime, it is both amusing and instructive to peruse the papers connected 
with this subject, which have been presented to Parliament by the British 
Government. They form a most interesting supplement to the works of recent 
travellers in Spain, carrying the range of Sheer enon upwards, and describing 
the internal organisation of diplomatic society. Sir Henry Bulwer is an 
exceedingly shrewd observer, and an able diplomatist; for him the Duke of 
Sotomayor was no match. One letter the 5 ish Minister wrote tolerabl 
well; but immediately afterwards his temper became ruffled, and he found it 
impossible properly to argue any question of policy with the English envoy. 
He, accordingly, fell back upon the old hereditary arts of diplomacy, employed 
words without the slightest signification, got up an array of false accusations, 
wearied himself and his correspondent with trifies, laid himself open on many 

points to refutation, and everywhere to contempt. Sir Henry Bulwer did not 
take advantage of these weaknesses, but, with superior ity and politeness, 
sought to conduct the weak man to a proper view of ‘his own interests and 
those of his country. He had not been sent out to Madrid to indulge in pique, 
and resentment, and manfully resisted all temptation to do so. He was calm, 
he was collected, he was full of argument, and never for one moment suffered 
himself to be thrown off his guard. This incident in his life, therefore, instead 
of making, as some seem to su , against his advancement, will induce 
ministers to employ him in'a.superior situation, so that we should not be sur- 
prised to behold him hereafter at St. Petersburgh, Vienna, or even at Paris. 

All we regret in the matter is, that Spain must suffer for the faults of her 
Government. She has never been ruled wisely—never humanely. A suc- 
cession of adventures has sported with her destiny. In all ages she has been 
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renowned as the paradise of Charletans, and she is still true to her reputation: 
Nowhere are humbugs so successful, because, unfortunately, not only are the 
Spanish people without education, but the Spanish grandees and middle-classes 
rc To obtain power there it is only necessary to humour the prejudices: of 
the ignorant, to wheedle the Sovereign, and organise a camarilla. People talk, 
however, of Spanish passion, and prate of the fiery blood of the soith: But 
here, in the 52nd degree of north latitude, our passions and fiery blood would 
not permit us to tolerate for one single day the insults offered to the _— 
nation every hour. We should like to see a Narvaez Cabinet in London! We 
should like to see the man who would suppress in one day all the Liberal 
journals in the kingdom—who would prorogue or dissolve our Parliament: at 

is pleasure—and shoot whole bodies of Englishmen in the street like 
Silly people prate about the fire of the south ; but it is in their atmosphere, 
not in their souls—in us, it is in our souls, not in our atmosphere: » We would 
perish to a man rather than obey a military vagabond: like Narvaez, or a 
quibbling sophist like Sotomayor. We invite the public; therefore, to vom 
its opinion respecting the north and the south, and to believe that while the 
sun of the latter ripens slaves, the sun of the former brings freedom and ‘virtue 
to maturity. No tyrant could show his nose in London, while Spain swarms 

ith tyrants little and great, a fact which induces Lord Palmerston, in spite of 
himself, to display a certain amount of disdain in his correspondence with the 
Spanish Ambassador and Government.’ Of course, the serviles will raise an 
outcry; but he will despise them, as he has done heretofore, and the nation will 
share heartily in the sentiment. f ioterosn 





LET US PRAY. 
By FANNY E.. LACY, 


When dawning hues of early flowers, .._ 

Are smiling amid rainbow showers, ' 

When Hope expands her golden winga, pair Me 
As youth looks first on earthly things; ~ sa 
When roses pleasure’s path bestrew, 05 
And fancy yg more bright than true, 
For strength to meet temptation’s day, 
Let us pray—oh ! let us pray. 


When bloom is on the sun-lit bough, 

And triumph lights the gladsome brow, 
When summer flowers and autumn’s hoard; 
Unite to crown the festive board, 

When proud success rewards our care, 
And all the goods of life we share, 

Still to reflect on life’s decay, 

Let us pray—oh! let us pray. 


When winter looks in sterner hours 

On autumn’s wealth and summer flowers, 
With patience still to greet our lot, 

And at its change to murmur not; 

To view this life but as a-stage 

That doth our journey’s end presage,— 
When God “all tears will wipe away,” 
Let us pray—oh! let us pray. ts 














SKULL CREEK. 
A YANKEE LEGEND. 
By PERCY B. Sr. JOHN. 





Crap. 1—S ore Tom. 


To one of the sweetest dells that lie hidden like orient pearls in the: dark-set- 
ing of the Cross-timbers, and near the rippling waters of a small river. which 
into the Brazos—known in those parts as Skull Creek—there came.one 
day ‘a hunter. He had with him three horses, two guns, a large stock of powder, 
along-axe, and above all two darkies in the position of domestic. attendants as 
they were called in Texas, officieur as the French revolution denominated them, or 
to usethe English vernacular—slaves. The proprietor of this varied assortment of 
was a Yankee, six feet high; stout, strong, and hearty, he would have 
i the hearts of all that numerous section of female humanity who ad- 
mire the male sex by the hundredweight,—the majority, I fear, without reflect- 
ing that every great man was. always a little one, Napoleon, Alexander, Milton, 
Shakespeare, Byron, all, in fact, of the mighty names which are world-wide in 
their extent, to the smaller section of humanity, But not so Sloping: 
Tom, who ayes mm rae a ei ind rt erm se 
bri ess of intellect, for his long walks than for his knowledge of geography,, 
aaa in rifles, paddles, and brandy-cocktails, than in parts of ooh, 
poetry, Shake et hoc genus omne. PPY man! who preferred to pens, 
pokers; and who never endured the misery of correcting a proof, or of provid- 
ing “ copy,” with the devil snoring lustily at the bottom of his stairs, and,con- 
stantly reminding him that compositors are waiting for composition. Still, the 
latter event has its charms, a man bored for copy is better off than the poor 
devil: who cannot get his MSS, read. 
« Butthe hero of this narrative, unaware that he would ultimately be food for 
print, having surveyed the remote locality to which he had arrived, and haying 
ted his: examination to his own inward and intense satisfaction, drew 
in the rein of his mustang, as the dismal Rozinantes of the wilds are called, and 
like another Don Quixote, prepared to ‘camp ‘neath the verdant leaf of the 
“* Spry and rhe darkies,” he cried; “ look alive and unload the traps. 
This is the pertickler spot in which I expect to spend the rest of my days.” 
AS massa.” 


‘“‘ Unshackle Iago and the rest of the etarnal brute creation, and then operate 
upon the interior lining of man’s body.” 

‘“ Kes, massa.” 

“ Look alive, Scipio, or you're bound to be licked; and you, Methuselah, stir 
likelier, or Gin’ral Jackson and the army of the U-nited States, you're in for a 
stra) o, I swar !” 

“+ Kes, ees, massa,” replied the negroes again, laughing, for they knew their 
inaster. : 

“ Laughing, you black scoundrels,” said Sloping Tom; “ why darn your 
stockings, you ebony varmint, war's my whip ?” 

“‘ Him could'nt say, no sabee,” said Scipio, who was rapidly unloading the 
horses with the assistance of Methuselah. 

“ T reckon you'd better not hide it away, or I'll hide you,” said the master, 
a himself on the velvet sod; but think of supper now.” .. | 

“* Wat massa like ?” replied Methuselah, solemnly. . 
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“ Joking again, you scoundrel,” said the master, ‘‘a pretty pertikler hound 
you are—why what is there ?” 

“‘ Dar him haf de cold Turkey dat massa him kill on de Brazos; den dar,— 

“© What ?” 


“ Dar’s notin else, massa,” said the black, grinning ;” “ de oder half gone long 


0.” 
“ By the sole of hifeg. ies. Shere old boots!” cried the master, “ sarve me up 
the turkey,—and then to work, shoulder the axe and lay me out a hut. Here 
I ‘camp.” x 

William Ogilvy, vulgarly known as Sloping Tom, was a young man who had 
a year or two before entered Texas with bag and baggage, composed of some ten 
thousand dollars in hard cash, twenty-five warranted darkies, and everything 
necessary for locating himself in a satisfactory manner. - Unfortunately: Gal- 
veston was the landing port, and in the prime days of the young republic's! 
prosperity, there was not any town in America so full of ion as this: 
village of wooden shanties. There were Brog-shops, ster-houses,, and ball- 
roonis; there was Mrs. Souter’s whiskey-toddy, and haw’ s tabled héte, which: was 
ahost in itself; there was the Mexicans’ card-room and the Dutch balls;and:other: 
haunts of dissipation too numerous to mention. - Now Sloping ‘Tom: waa: a: 
merry fellow, cursed with a fine voice—which unless: for p ional singers: is, 
always curse—and a rare talent on the fiddle, two of the most: fatal accomplish 
ments a young man can have. Given, a young tradesman with a: fine voice: 
anda fiddle ; how many days will he be out of the Gazette? Now: in> Galvesi 
ton there is no such invention. If you can’t pay your debts, you, can’t;.and: 
there’s an end'on't. No one will think the worse of you, but rather the better.) 
In fact, the more you owe the more you are considered; the smarter man ..you 
must have been, and the ter your credit once. Now, William | Ogilvy:‘wna' 
not a shaver, but one of the shaved. He got not into debt,. but he epent : 
his dollars, then his darkies, like a fine yo Yankee gentleman, without, ever; 
thinking of the day when he should have neither dollars nor nigger «His time; 
was spent at taverns, oyster-shops, balls, and private parties, and m:“rrily) went: 
the enemy. One evening, as ill-luck would have it, he was present ata grand: 
‘«shindy” or party at Sheriff Smith's. There were there all the.aristocracy:of 
the first city in the republic, and amongst others two unmarried ladies, sisters) 
Julia ‘and Helen Bennett. Both were charming, for both were :heiteases: ‘In 
addition, they were lovely in form and face, especially Julia, who: was indeed a; 
sweet specimen of United States female bloom, fresh | but fora: day, —- 
twenty-five. But William Ogilvy never looked forward seven days, much ‘Jess: 
seven | pt Julia was eighteen. They were orphans under the chargesof 
an old aunt, having lost — and father ee in Texas. Phan law» some. 
idea of returning home, but had never yet gained courage.to ‘ 
of a long and wearisome journey. Sale was I have ‘said a heiress ; imag 
shares in innumerable canals and railways, owned a nice little estate:in» Texas, 
and thirty-two negroes, male and female, worth some 25,000 dollargassu 

“ Miss Julia,” said our hero, plain-spoken Yankee as he was, om thé! very 
evening of their first meeting, “ is your heart located ?” awit 

* Oh! Captain.” loot 
nt Is it, say ?” and the wild Virginian looked many and most unutterable 
things. 
$ Really, Captain Ogilvy—I——" 
‘i “Tam in love with you, miss ; and by the head and shoulders of Martin Van 

uren——” 

“ Mr. Ogilvy !” interrupted Miss Julia, with the dignity: of a true-hearted 
girl of eighteen, “I really do not know you.” mil 

“ There’s no time lost, I guess,” said William Ogilvy, called Sloping ‘Lom 
because his name wasn’t Thomas—“ you are y and tender enough.”’) | 

“ You are very gallant, Mr. Ogil ulia, in.a'stately tone; - “bust 
excuse me if I decline such forward boiigs: “S oail ecesat iaW/ ” 


vy,” replied | 
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-Away,with these-words, sailed the: yo to join her merry-cyed éister, 
leaving the amorous American, looky, yes Jr fi wee exiprdanive ylirassshonyy 
like a bristling porcupine: i 01 BqUI90 eh OTTTE59 
“ Well, I wish I may be shot if she arn’t the very genwine article, spry and 
lively..as'a‘wild colt; eyes like a fawn in spring, ankle like a bounding elk. 
She’s bound to be Mistress Ogilvy, or that’s not my name.” eh 3 
‘This determination come to, our hero lost no time in laying his plans.| Ev. 
morning about breakfast time he called on the ladies, by whom ‘he was kindly 
and hospitably received; his frank and manly manner even seemed: to’ pledse 
them, but if he dared venture upon anything in the least approaching ‘the 
tender, they both became frigid in their tone. Ogilvy, wild ‘and audacious'as 
he was elsewhere, was fo to yield to the influence of beauty, youth; and 
womanly majesty ; after his first bold declaration, he trembled at the’ very 
thoughts of ing love, for he dreaded the eye of Julia, which had, to hin, 
that power which the apprentice of Varden the blacksmith fancied his possesséd, 
and which: he used so often to the supposed terror of man. tet *? 
At the end, however, of three months, he one day, by dint of Mrs. ’Soutér’s 
toddy, serewed his slackened courage to the sticking place, and having canght 
Julia alone, made once more a declaration in due form, and was ‘kindly buat 
positively rejected. There was no dislike to him, but he was a drinker, a'nine- 
pin player, a card player, a frequenter of grog-shops, and Julia had’a woman's 
of habits which, to:say the least, were in some degree undomestic.. 11)» 
I will reform,” said the tall Yankee, penitently. 10 BLOTS 
‘+ Impossible.” MOI WATS 
“ T will never drink again, more than to quench thirst,” he exclaimed; in rne- 
ful tones. on .¥ nO 
You could not resist.” ; bones 
. Twill never enter a ten-pin alley,” continued Ogilvy, with'an impassioned 
ar, i Wor @VBD M9 
* T cannot credit you.” xl coortw ai 
‘+ T will forswear wickham, all-fours, and dice,” he ‘still more emphaticably' 


} teem 


hb 


urged. 
‘ For a week, not more.” : einllot 
| I will never enter a grog-shop-—no never, I swear it by the immortal-=""’ 
“ Swear not at all, Mr. Ogilvy, said Julia, kindly; “but spare m¢ ‘all these 
ises ; it is painful to say “ No” so often, but the word is said.’?s0 .¢o0l ” 
Then I will sellevery stick I have in the world, leave man behind nic, ‘seek 
the wilderness, and be a squatter.” notaovls 
“Never! society has too many charms for you.” tyllow » 
| Adieu ! to-morrow I am off; to-day I sell my traps, and by the’ immortal! 
smash of Wall-street, I marry the first Indian gal I meet up in them diggens(’* 
- The very best thing you could do,” said Julia, with a faint laugh}; ‘but ‘you 
will never go.” 
Our ers have seen that he did. somali 


Cuarter II].—Txue Squatrer’s Home. 


In a week after the arrival of William Ogilvy upon the confines of Skull: Creek, 
he had erected, with the aid of his two attached negroes, two huts, one for him- 
self, and one for his servitors, with a rude shed beneath which the horses could 
lie when not roaming at their will in the prairie. 

This done he at once arranged his plans of action. He saw that to cure the 
heart wound which afflicted him it was necessary to leave himself no unem- 
ployed time; that he must not idle about and be a prey to thought. He could 

ve no social .intercourse, with his fellow men, that charmed draught of talk 
and converse which are the happy oases in existence; he had none of those silly 
tricks to kill time at hand known as billiards, ten-pins, and other vacanteccu- 









iff 
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jons which level man; alongside the frolicking monkey—and_ it) ‘was bucky ; 
er on the need of seeking existence, life, food »presented: itself. > Hunting 
became his occupation. At dawn he rose, and having eaten, went ott: aceom= 
panied by oue negro while the other remained to attend to:domestic duties/ ‘In 
this way midday arrived, when he made ita rule to return and seek: food and 
rest during the afternoon heat for himself and his dark companions: : Thus for 
months passed, life, and though William Ogilvy was sad and ‘often'thoughtful, 
he oatipiaineslinat, end snnda niet: 
No Indian girl had come in his way ! ib 
This gave him. intense satisfaction, for now and then as: this, his ‘threat-to 
Julia, occurred to him, he felt that he was quite capable of doing that which he 
said he! would.in.a moment of irritation. Not that he wished to:do so; but as 
his love for Julia was @ hopeless passion, he reasoned with ‘himself that it would 
be idle to befor ever alone in the world because one womam had rejected: his 
addresses. ; wo jeidd 
“ But [ do—did—so love her,” he would ruefully add, and:then;' if:he were 
still, he would start up and, seizing his gun, hasten across the grassy prairie; to 


' kill, out of pure desperation, a rice bird, a partridge, a quail; or any other of the 
r .srols silol 


tiny denizens of the bush and brake. 

In this way months passed and Ogilvy cottoned to) his life.)». The sublime 
scene around him, the endless plains dotted with islands which inthe distaneg 
seemed to float. between heaven and earth, the long day, unbroken: by thé 
various occupations which had been habitual to him during his town life, far from 
being monotonous, was delightful. The unbounded freedom of his‘existence 
was alone a charm. on Uiw 1» 

One day, however, it suddenly occurred to him that when at school, he had 
learned to read, and a faint glimmer came across him, that during the inteiise 
heats this might prove a — mode of passing the time.’ He was, itvis trae, 
ten days’ journey from Galveston, but he had a negro who knew his way, and 
in whom he could place confidence. requir | no sooner did the idea ‘obtain 
fixed ion.of his mind, than Scipio was ordered ‘to saddle two :hotses,'atm 
himself to the teeth, and furnished with a well-conned message and four brigh’ 
dollars, he started. ( we tod 

“ Sip,” said: his master, as he started, “them brutes:are bound to:go. « I give 
you twenty days; the twenty-first I whack you. ( fis ta fom ts08 Wr 

“ Ees, massa,” said Sip, with a broad grin, and then eM we Mam = 
bm Jed, towards. an ancient Indian trail, that served. to gu ) towards 

alveston. MS SBOxTIODUW Sit 

“ Golly !” exclaimed Methuselah, as he Siegen, Poy out of sight; * hin go 
like nee streak of lightning. ‘Spose him see Miss July;:yalo! yah oh, 
massa ” i ? F > ry 5 
This rapid ghenge from a cry of pleasure to one of pain, was otcasioned ‘by a 
vigorous poke in the ribs, administered by the huge fist of his master, «9/00 ': 

“¢ Silence! you item of darkness!” he cried, with a rigid vandsangry ‘look ; 
“ speak that name again, and I’m bound to lick your hide, you son of evil. Go 
out of my sight.” 

“ _ massa,” said the negro, who, holding his side, began to move away. 

“ Here.” 

“ Kes, massa.” 

“ Go fill your dark stomach,” cried his good-natured master, who knew’ no 
better way of making up for his moment of anger; “ and if‘you can find the 
rum bottle help yourself; but if ever——” 20 BO foal 

‘+ Bes, massa;” and away hurried the grinning black, whose’poke at the side 
was already forgotten. 9} OUOW FIRST 

Ogilvy had so long accustomed himself to the’ presence: of his two ‘negroes, 
that the departure of Sip was’ not without its influence;—the more that it ‘set 
him thinking of towns, of cities, of town life,and by a: natural transition of 
Galveston and its inhabitants—and hence of Julia: * 260 86 omy iA OF Bao! 
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‘“‘T wish I had’nt sent, him,” he growled the day. following. his. departure— 
% he's bound to tell where Iam. Methuselah, you scoundrel, come here.” 
“ How long would it take you to catch Sip ?” 
* Nebber do it, massa.” 
“ Why ?” 
“+ Him get consid’wable de adwantage ob me.” 
Ogilvy turned away his head, but made no reply. 


Cuarrer III].—Tue Inpran Girt. 


A rortyicut had passed and still no Sip was seen. The exile and. wanderer 
rose at dawn, took his rifle and went out in a sad and melancholy mood towards 
the prairie. His steps led him towards a pool in Skull Creek, situated about a 
mile from his camp, where it was his wont ag morning to waylay the thirsty 
deer, ‘that came. to drink. His rifle, however, lay unheeded on his 
shoulder, and he had reached the = without once raising his head, or thinki 
of :the object which had brought him to the spot, when a slight sound as if..o 
footsteps caused him to raise his head. 

On the opposite side of the pool, unconscious of his presence, stood the slight 
and elegant form of an Indian girl. 

= By the immortal memory of Bunkers-hill,” muttered Ogilvy, “I'm rig’larly 
chawed up.” 

And concealing himself behind a tree, he watched with intense interest. the 
— thus thrown in his way, as if to try his constancy to love, or to, his 
She was young, and though of very dark and sunburnt features, far more 
than pretty—she was beautiful. ‘There was a classic outline of form, and 
feature which, though rare, was still met with in a race whose severe treatmen 
of the sex generally precluded all hope of female beauty. Jo at tn 

* She wore a blue tunic, a host of ornaments upon her neck and bosom, ever 
which was thrown a cloak of many furs ingeniously sewn together. She 
leggings of ‘untanned hide, with mocassins, with which she entered, the pool 
after a moment's hesitation, to cross exactly to the spot where Ogilvy was,con- 

“I’m a gone ’coon,” he muttered with his teeth clenched ;, ‘ but, I said. it, and 
I'm bound to stick to my word, I'll marry the first Ingine girl I clap. my,eyes 
on.” 

The graceful being who now stood within two yards of him, held in her 
hands a rifle of light calibre and exquisite workmanship, which she raised 
towards the shoulder as a deer came in view. The animal was at far too great 
a distance to be reached by her weapon, but as she fired, the heavy gun of 
Ogilvy fell into the hollow of his hand and the reports were simultaneous, Our 
hero saw not the deer fall headlong dead into a brake, for the lovely creature 
who stood near him, fell also crouching against a tree, and trembling. 

“ I skeared you, L expect ;” said Ogilvy, with a foreed laugh, as_he, raised her 
to her fect, “ but what was the use of shooting a deer with thet thing?” 

The girl shook her head in token of not understanding. hes tig] 

“ T expected that'ud be the state of things,” continued Ogilvy, gazing at her 
curiously; “ she are a'lovely creature, too. But though I’m bound to take her 
for a wife, as I said, seeing she’s the first Ingine girl I’ve fell on, ’'msartin not 
to love her for Julia—no,” and he stamped his foot ; “ I’m a fool, I don’t love 
Julia, I hate her!” 

The girl who seemed much alarmed, gazed at him with some wonder, but 
when he gave her in hand her rifle, and made sign that she should follow, him, 
appeared much relieved. He was a white man, she could see, and with that 
knowledge all fear for her scalp was over. 
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“ Where is your camp?” he asked, making use of those expressive signs 
which are rapidly understood ‘by the intelligent of all lands.) 8) 6 ce | 

The girl paused, and pointing towards a column: of emoke ‘which rose at no 
great distance, made as if she would lead him thither. Reesl? 

“ They're all the same,” muttered Ogilvy ; “ deceitful and artful.' ‘No, no, 
wench, this is your way ;” and he pointed to the trail which led in the direction of 
his own camp. 

The Indian girl bowed her head and prepared to follow with the usual resig- 
nation of her race, the more marked in that she was a woman. 

“ 1 expect I shall have a skrimmage,” said William Ogilvy, soliliquising aloud, 
“ those copper-coloured rascals will not give up the gal without a fight. Well, 
I’m bound to have her, so they may expect a bellyful.” 

After this warlike declaration, Ogilvy not being able to converse with his 
prisoner, was silent; and in this manner they reached the huts of ‘the'squatter, 
where our exile with considerable satisfaction saw the grinning physiognomy of 
Sip in ardent colloquy with Methuselah. 

“ So, you ugly nigger,” exclaimed the squatter, “ you are back.” : 

“ Ees, massa, and plenty to read, and plenty to tell. Sip him‘see such lots 
of friends.” vod 

“Never mind.” interrupted Ogilvy, hastily; “ I want no news, and «mini 
you, not a word of any friends.” i saioot 

“Not of Miss July ?” said the nigger, slily. ta 

“ Rather speak of the devil!” exclaimed the baeckwoodsman, angrily; but 
that is enough. Here, darkies,” he continued, more quietly, behold ‘your 
mistress—obey her as you would me.” «qu bowsdo 

The two negroes, who had been eyeing the Indian girl with considerable ouri- 
osity, were profuse in their oes of obedience, Methuselah led her:away: 
to show her the interior of the hut, while Ogilvy lingered alongside of. Sip; 
with an excuse to overlook the breakfast. enw od2 

“ Miss July been very ill,” said Sip, boldly. y asi 

“Ah?” replied Ogilvy, seating himself, and bowing ‘his head. on:his:knees: 
Next minute his vacant = was fixed upon the fire, as if wholly uncenscious 
of ull the rest of the world. 10 

« She been very ill,” continued Sip. world esw doidy 

“ My God!” cried the poor wanderer, aloud; “very'ill, and I not there+oh! 


could I think that it was the memory of poor me—but no, no,—+I-have said it, 
and I will do it—yes, I am a man of my word; andif I ride fifty miles td. find 
a priest, I will marry the Indian girl. 
“ Golly !" said tp, with his oe tt whether with tears or:not wag 
ly.” 


hard to say, “ Golly! but you do love Miss Ju 

“ Sip,” cried the exile, forgetting in his grief the distinction between, master 
and slave, and speakin with ionate energy, “ I'did love her, and do love her 
now. But she disdained me, she rejected me, and she was right. I was too wild, 
too savage for her; and again I say, though I love her with all my soul, I 
will mate me with one as wild as myself——” 

“ Hush, massa,” said Sip, with a grin; and rarer: ey the Indian girl, who 
stood beside him in an attitude of submission, ** ’Spose the lady unberstand ?” 

There was a smile on the Indian girl's face, and then a tear, and then—she 
was pe ar fondly and tenderly to the exile’s breast. 

* Julia!” 

“ William !” 

“ This disguise !” 

“This faithful love !” 

“ And you followed mc—” 

“ Not alone, William,” said the blushing and marked beauty—but about 
ten days since there came to Galveston, Sip, there, whose first act was to come 
to see us. Don’t scold him, ungrateful that you are. He 2 such a picture 
of your lonely state that Helen vowed I ought, in Christian charity, to take pity 
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on you—you know I love my sister—well, the very next day we were on our 
way—Helen, I, ~ four negroes, three and—and—” 

“ Some one else!” exclaimed Dsilvy, who was gazing with fond and search- 
ing = at his lovely mistress, whom he now full well knew, despite her paint. 

“ Why, cousin Edward.” 

“ A minister?” cried Ogilvy, eagerly. 

“ Yes,” said the blushing girl; " but I promised Helen not to give you my 
hand until I had you once more safely back among your friends.” 

“ Then you accept me?” said Ogilvy, who thought himself in a dream. 

“ Did you not, just now, intend taking my hand by force ?” replied the fair 
young, lovely girl. 

“ And you have faith in me?” . a 2 

“ Thave,” said Julia, sweetly, “ and even had I not, would freely give you 
my hand. Love, dear Williem, hides many faults, and that you love me, it 
would be wrong in me any more to doubt.” 

“ Generous, good girl—” 

“ Discovered already ?” cried Helen, who with the whole cortége came in 
sight, from behind the hut. rey 

+ My dear friends,” said William Ogilvy, rushing to meet them, while.Julia 
flew within, the hut, followed by her female attendant, to come in, shortly after, 
arrayed in all her native charms and European costume. 8 satin 

 Aomerry, happy, joyous breakfast party was that on the borders of Skull 
Creek, and many a lightsome joke was passed on the Crusve-like tastes of the 
wanderer; many an hour was spent in wandering over his domain, and many 
an evening hour more in listening to his picture of his exile. 

Next day the whole caravan started backwards, and, ere a month passed, 
William Ogilvy had fulfilled his vow, for he had married the first Indian girl 
— whom his eyes fell on the plains where he squght.. refuge, from the — 
of disappointed love. a y were they, and happy they continue. Three 
months of study of himself had made William Ogilvy a.,wiser,and a better 
man, and while he still. courted society, for he was a lover of his kind, he 
proved a good husband and a father—things of which\even an ambitious 
man is capable, if he likes. To serve one’s country does not necessarily entail 
utter undomesticity.. William ny is now a member of the Legislature, but 
finds many a long hour to talk of old days, and be a fond and true partner for 
his Indian girl. 





SONG OF LIBERTY. 


Belov'd Italia, weep no more, 

Thy sons shall rise from shore to shore, 
And Phoebus then his light shall shed 
On freedom's home or glory’s bed. 


Thy hills shall notes of triumph raise 
And echo back the songs of praise ; 
Thy valleys shall look up with smiles, 
And gladness bless thy laughing isles. 
Thy God shall stretch his hand to thee, 
Proclaiming all his children free ; 

Thy maidens, too, shall weep for joy; 
The tyrant’s kingdom to destroy. ~ 
Beloved Italia, weep no more, 

Thy sons shall rise from shore to shore, 
And Pheebus then his light shall shed 
On freedom’s home or glory’s bed. 


HEAVEN AND EARTH.. 


PART THE SECOND. 
FRAGMENT. 
By ARCHER GURNEY, Author of “ King Charles the First,” &¢, &e. 


SCENE THE FIRST. 


(The horizon of light surrounding the sun is seen above ;' below; clouds of ' snows 
white, azure, and golden hues, amidst which the summits of dark ovags arise. 
Angels are discovered, some standing on crags, others reclining ‘on’ ‘clouds, 
others hovering in the ether, with extended wings. Unint, Inasa, ABDONA, 
with many Seraphim, are grouped together on a high rock towards the centre. ) 


Chorus of Angels. 


Glory and Praise! 
To Him, the Eternal Spirit, glory, i ay 
To whom in soft accord we chant immortal lays! 
His be all glory, His creation’s praise! Lf 
Father of mercies! low we bend before Thee: 
’ We love, and, loving, we adore Thee.— 
Though by dark mystery’s veil conceal'd, 
And oft ‘in terror, oft in death, reveal’d,— 
Even though the blasting lightning streams.’ 
Ad DA From out the shrine* ©. ©’ +. é 
Where still through endless ages beams 
Thy light divine, 
Yet bend we here before Thy throne: 
We fear not, but we love Thee. 
How should we fear ?—we, who were formed by Thee 
For immortality ! 
Even if thy lightnings gleam'd above Thee, 
The sentence of Thy wrath were pass'd, 
And we to some desert cast, 
Bleak, cold, and lone, 
Still should we bend before Thy throne, 
Still should we love Thee. 


Uriet (Angel of the Sun). 


*Tis not that we Thy v ne'er haye felt, 

Nor shrunk beneath Thy red right hand ; 
’Tis not that we may roam celestial bowers 
In bliss that knows not seasons, days, or hours, 
Rapture of ages, whilst, at Thy command, 
Worlds in the abyss of space to ashes melt. 
Corporeal suff'rance to the host of heaven 

Ts all unknown : 
But when death's sentence hath been given, 
B 
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And agents of destruction forth have flown 
From Thy celestial throne, 
Then sorrow racks the angel’s soul ; 
Such grief, intense and deep, 
But tearless (angels cannot — 
As none but heav’nly spirits feel : 
Then does Thy love the eternal truth reveal, 
The almighty mystery, 
That we by grief alone 
Can hope to reach perfection’s goal, 
And so become a part, a share of Thee. 


Chorus of Angels. 


Thus, then, we bend before Thee: 
To Thee, Eternal Spirit, praise and glory ! 
Though dark Thy ways, 
We bask in Thy celestial mercy’s rays : 
Creation hymns Thy praise : 
Creation loves, and, loving, bends before Thee. 



































Trasa (after a pause). 


Uriel, my brother, truly hast thou spoken : 

Even we, the host of heav’n, must grieve ; even we 
Have bowed our heads in sorrow. herefore ?—This 
I fear to ask: for Lucifer, the bright, 

The glorious spirit, even from such presumption 

Was hurled to anguish. 


URIEL. 


No; thou err’st, Irasa ! 
Not for his doubts was Lucifer condemned. 

We all may doubt: for perfect faith, or knowledge, 
(Knowledge is faith) by Him alone is owned 

Who rules creation. More to us hath been 

Reveal’d than to the countless myriads who inhabit 
Yon gleaming orbs where death holds sway : yet more 
Remains unknown. Love is the angels’ essence : 
That love with partial ignorance consisteth. 

The veil before our eyes is half withdrawn : 

We see the Maker’s vast conceptions spread 

Like boundless seas without a shore before us; 

We mark their beauty, and, in speechless wonder, 
Alternateiy in joy and terror view 

Their peaceful calms and bounding tempests ; but 
Their end and term are lost in mystery. 

Thus, then, we doubt : but doubt in hope, and love. 
Not so the fallen seraph !—At his birth 

He, too, the Almighty loved ; but evil passions, 
Self-glory, pride, within his breast were nurtured. 






ABDONA. 
And wherefore planted ? 
URIeEL. 


Could we only love,— 
Were there no power to hate within us,—we 
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Should be mere slaves: the instruments ofHeaven 
Without a will. Thus, then, the seeds for good 
And ill alike are sown in being. God 

Is not a tyrant: he would gain our love ; 

But free, unshackled; not the adoration 

Of soulless slaves. 


Irasa. 


Then Lucifer was not 
All evil ? 


URIEL. 


In creation nought exists 
All evil or all good : yet, im its essence, 
Must oy in every soul predominate ; 
And thus the spirit of the fallen one 
Was great and glorious. Long within his breast 
The powers of light and darkness combated. 
He knew that the Eternal but for bliss 
Created him ; he knew he was beloved ; 
Yet even this his haughty spirit wounded. 
To him it seem’d deep shame to be created, 
Sad degradation to be loved. He fell !— 
Perchance to rise again : but this we know not. 

[After a pause. 

Lo! Abdiel comes. See how his snow-white pinions’ 
Cleave through the golden clouds that shine in glory 
Around this orb of day, carrying such bright 
Effulgence in their rays, that worlds, which now 
Fair gems and blossoms on their surface bear 
(Imperfect shadows of immortal bliss), 
Would hang in darkness ’mid the abyss of space, 
Masses of frozen ice, without them. Abdiel, 
Whence com’st thou ? 


ABDIEL. 


From a scene of death 
And desolation: yonder star, which yet 
In seeming beauty round this orb pursues 
Its wonted course. The fearful messengers 
Of the Eternal’s wrath have o’er it passed ; 
And that fair Earth is now a wreck—a waste 
Of foaming billows. 


Trasa. 


Wherefore view the scene ?— 
Though seraphs, we are weak ; and in our ignorance, 
But mark the vengeance, and its purpose know not. 
We mourn, but cannot aid. 


ABDIEL. 


We know not all: 
But this we know,—that God is Love; and Love 
Cannot work seeming evil but for good. 
B 2 











Heaven and Earth. 


Urrr.. 


Didst mark the heralds of destruction win 
Their course tow'rds the doom'd globe, and follow them: 
In anxious terror ? , 





ABDIEL. 


No. I roam’d through heaven, 
From star to star, and orb to orb, rejoicing 
In all creation’s beauty. So I chanced 
On yonder star to light, and rested from 
My trackless course upon a mountain’s ridge. 
Even then the rays of morn were slowly breaking 
Above the horizon, and the orb of light 
(So to the eye it seem’d) was struggling forth 
From night's dark mists. But soon—I tremble 
When I the scene recal,—its golden rays 
A blood-red hue assumed—the clouds on high 
Assembling, tower’d, dark veil on veil, and mountain 
On mountain, whilst this sun through vapours shone, 
A fiery orbit, like the eye of vengeance. 
Then, with a sudden burst, a crash unearthly, 
The heavens were open’d and the rains descended. 
I saw no more—thick vapours lay around me— 
But heard the billows of the ocean rising, 
Hissing and bubbling in their boisterous — 
The thunder crashing, where the warring clouds 
On high encountered—wild and fitful blasts 
Hurrying o’er vale and mountain, land and ocean,— 
And, above all, the cry, the scream of anguish 
Which burst at once from myriads, all the tenants 
Of a fast-perishing world, With endless labour 
I struggled forth, and through the warring clouds 
My passage cleaving, spread my battered wings 
And soared aloft. One glance I cast behind me 
On that dread scene, and saw—a world destroyed ! 


ABDONA. 
A world and all its tenants !—Had they sinned 
So deeply ? 
Uriet. 
Ay, their fate was merited. 
Trasa. 
But yet how great their punishment ! 


URie. 
_ The sufferings 
Of a few hours, perchance of moments only, 
In the confusion of the elements. 


Trasa. 


Ay, but what fearful anguish, what dread horrors, 

Were centred in those moments! They, their loved ones, 
The very earth that bore them, perishing ;— 

What gleam of hope was left the lost ones ? 
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Uris. 
Seraph, 

They long had sinned, from crime to crime advancing, 
To the extreme of wickedness. Those virtues 
That God had shrined within their mortal breasts 
Had long been stifled, and their hearts were stone; 
If longer they had lived their guilt and misery 
Would but have waxed yet greater. 


ABDONA. 
So they died ? 
URIEL. 


Died, but to live anew. Even now they wander 
In the dim world of spirits: thence, perchance, 
Through one portentous Sacrifice Divine, 
The self-devotion which I dare not whisper, 

~ To rise again to other spheres, and there 
Redeem their earthly sins. But pry we not 
Too far! The will of God be bless’d! 


RapHaEL, who is seen winging his course through the golden'ether for some time 
ere he approaches. 
Hail, Seraphs! 
Trasa. 
Hast thou yon star’s destruction witnessed ? 
RapPHacl, 


Yon star is not destroyed : but soon shall rise 
From out the deluging waters, ‘young and smiling ; 
Not beauteous, as when first, at Heaven’s command, 
The bowers of Eden bloom’d, but lovely still, 
Still decked with leaves and blossoms. 1h deck 


ABDONA. 


Every mortal 
That drew the breath of life hath perished ? 


RAPHAEL. 


No. 
One chosen sage, the prophet of the Lord, 
Was found, amidst the general desolation, 
Yet pure and holy: he and all his children, 
The seed of Seth, are saved. ' 


Tras. 


The human race 
Will be renewed in them. 


RAPHAEL 
Even so, Irasa. 


Tnasa. 
And these alone * 
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RAPHAEL 


Samiasa and Azaziel, 
The message of the Eternal’s herald daring, 

Have borne two maidens, daughters of Cain’s race, 
From out the fury of the elements 

To some fair star, some solitary isle 

In the blue ether, where they trust unheeded 

To ’scape the eye of justice. 













ABDIEL. 


Can earth’s daughters 
Live in their earthly forms in other spheres ? 

Can they, in airless space, the home of bodiless 
And viewless spirits, breathe P—and need they not 
An atmosphere of dense mortality ? 









RapnakE. 


The fount of endless life, that lurks within 

The angel’s snow-white wings,—deprived of which 
The purest seraph in his course would waver 

And fall precipitate (not wholly perish, 








For angels are immortal),—that pure fount i 
These earthly maidens saved. Borne in the arms ; ; 
Of those they loved, they hid their downcast eyes : 





And raven tresses ’neath their seraphs’ pinions. 





ABDIEL. 
And what, will be their destiny ? 














RapHaet. 





I know not : 
But they have greatly sinned. 


ABDONA. 
Ithuriel comes ! 


ITHUuRIEL. 


Irasa, Abdiel, Urim,—follow me ! 

In the Eternal’s name! Ye three are chosen 

As heralds of his wrath against two erring 2 
Spirits, Samiasa and Azaziel. Hence! F 
Our task brooks no delay. ; 














Irnvuniex and the three elected seraphs rome : the other angels disperse in various 
directions, and Uriet, the Guardian Angel of the Sun, remains alone behind. 
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SCENE THE SECOND. 
( The Star of Astralion. Exquisite landscape shaded by lofty forests. ) 


Samiasa and ABOLIMAH. 


SAMIASA. 


O thou beloved one!—here we yet may pass 

The livelong hours in bliss ; and though forbidden 
On earth to shine, still here our love may gleam 
Unchecked. Thou smilest, fond one!—Yet I know 
Thy heart within is bleeding : like the flower, 
Which, though the canker hath its heart devoured, 
Yet blooms, yet rears its golden crest in pride. 

I know that grief lies hidden in thy bosom, 
Labouring for utterance. In the lend struggle, 

I see thy Tips grow pale, and thy form trembles— 
Yet, in thy fear to wound my heart, thou smilest ! 
O speak, sweet maiden! give thy feelings breath : 
And, like the tempest-clouds, which, once discharged, 
Fade quickly from the azure heavens, and leave 
Fair smiling skies behind, thy grief shall pass 
From thy sweet bosom. Speak ! 


ABOLIMAH. 


O, Samiasa !— 
’Till now I thought this soul unconquerable, 
Against all shafts of angry fate ecg 
From the fierce deluge, and its follower—death, 
Thy love has saved me; but, my friends of youth, 
My loved ones, all have perished ’neath the billows; 
I saved alone—I saved! 


SAMIASA. 


And thy dear sister, 
Anah ! 


ABOLIMAH. 


And he, my loving father, bowed 
By many years, with his grey locks all floating 
In the wild breezes,—calling us, his daughters, 
His own dear children,—who deserted him !— 
O God! O God! I dare not think. 


SaMIAsA. 


Sweet, cheer thee !— 
Thou couldst not save him: die with him thou mightest, 
But only die! And think’st thou not thy sire, 
A man of many years, who saw in ye, 
His daughters, his own youth again revived, 
Would not more joy him in his children’s rescue 
Than in their death ? 
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ABOLIMAH. 


Ile knew not of our rescue! 


SAMIASA. 


Beloved one, I will touch my heav'nly lyre, 
And strive to wrap thee in a blest oblivion : 
So, when thou wak’st from slumber, the dark shadows 
Of sorrow shall have pass’d from thee,—soft bliss 
And love be all our own! (He sings. 
And dost thou weep? Can eyes like thine 
Be dimm'd with mortal tears ? 
Canst thou for earthly memories pine, 
With earthly sighs and fears ? 
Such orbs were form’d like stars to shine 
In light of endless years. 
And thou weepest ! 
No: let the tones of this sweet lyre 
O’er which I breathe seraphic fire, 
Lull thee to slumbers still and deep : 
Then, when thou sleepest, 
Those eyes of light no more shall weep. 















Earth and her blossoms away have pass'd, 
Around her the ocean-shroud is cast : 
Then trace we our flight to some realm of light, 
Below, above : 
Lo! beaming on high, in the depths of the sky, 
is the star of love. 
‘ Thither, O thither, our course we trace, 
With two blossoms of beauty laden : 
Let the matchless grace in thy mortal face 
Smile forth, dear maiden! 


Lo! we have reached the gentle star, 
ip, light star of love; . 
ere no lightnings glare, and no tempests war, 
And the azure heavens above ei 
Gleam with a light divinely bright, 
Like the rays of the onyx-stone, 
On which is ranged, for aye unchanged, 
Each golden angel-throne. . 
And here, ’mid the flowers of Elysian bowers, 
Softly and sweetly shall glide the hours : 
*Till time is past our bliss shall last ; 
We fear not the tempest, we dread not the blast. [A pause. 
O sleep, dear maiden, sleep! - 
Be all thy griefs forgot ! 
Sorrow and sighing are mortals’ lot. 
In tears let thine eyelids close, 
To seek repose! 
The rose through her dews more brightly glows. 
Then sleep, O sleep! 
And e’en in thy slumbers, sweet maiden, weep, 
Weep! weep! 


[Asotiman sleeps in a bower to the left; Samiasa hangs over her; 
the blossoms conceal them. : 

























BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


OF 


THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. . 
CANUTE, HAROLD I, HARDICANUTE, EDWARD II, AND HAROLD II. 


Ir seems to be a natural law, that civilisation should supplant darkness, barbar- 
ism, and ignorance, only through the medium of revolution; which may be 
effected cither by military or moral force, or perhaps by a combination of both. 
Revolutions have hitherto been produced almost solely by the operation of 
jae Wea agents; but with the diffusion of knowledge, and the observance of 
enlightened doctrines, they have latterly assumed a form the very reverse. We 
have only recently witnessed the flight of European sovereigns, the tottering of 
thrones, and the annihilation of dynasties, with: scarcely shedding of one 
—— of blood. What the result of such mighty changes'will be, it is difficult, 
in the present critical state of affairs, to conjecture; but as,an example of the 
triumplhrof moral suasion, we regard the Continental revolutions with great and 
peculiar interest. Their effects upon Britain cannot be devoid of benefit ; and 
though our constitution happily has few of the Sane so prominent in the 
European governments, there are yet many abuses which our legislature should 
rectify before the powerful and resistless progress of popular right compels 
them to listen to the public voice. 

In our last paper we concluded with the reign of Edmund Ironside, and 
referred to some of the causes which had led to the Danish supremacy. Imme- 
diately after that monarch’s death, Canute convened an assembly in London of 
the bishops, nobility, and other influential persons by whom he was nominated 
king, and accordingly ascended the throne in the year 1017. In this measure, 
there was apparently only one feasible course to adopt, that of bestowing the 
sovereignty upon the Danish conqueror. The English, in the position of a van- 
quished nation, could not oppose the designs of the powerful Canute; 
neither could they, on account of the doubtful opinion entertained with respect 
to the capability of the Anglo Saxon princes to govern the island at this perilous 
juncture, choose a monarch from their hereditary line of kings. Canute, too, 
having subdued all rebellion, the success of his military enterprises having 
proved the impolicy of the English raising any opposition to his projects, and his 
race to the crown receiving the support of his countrymen, found 

imself placed in a sphere of action no less difficult than powerful. The first 


few enactments in his reign reflected little, if any, credit upon himself; while 
they most incontestibly Senininncoseeal the danger which he, in common with all 
usurpers, have apprehended as to the secure establishment of their authority. He 
banished the late king’s brothers and two of his sons, with several of the Saxon 
nobles whose influence might dng hs have weakened his sway, killed many of 


the restless persons surrounding his court, together with one of Ethelred’s 
children, and lastly imposed a tribute of seventy-five thousand pounds, in addi- 
tion to a sum of ten thousand pounds payable by the inhabitants of London 
alone. His motive, possibly, for adopting such very stringent measures may 
have been to provide means with which to reward the Danish warriors who had 
accompanied fim in his invasions and contributed so essentially to their success. 
This end was so far subserved, by obtaining possession of the lands formerly 
belonging to the expatriated and defunct individuals. ah 

We have fortunately completed the:catalogue of the principal instances of his 
severity and cruelty, and shall now advert to those somewhat of an opposite 
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nature. ‘The treacherous Edric, who had been so frequently concerned in the 
commission of evil, and who confessed having assassinated the valiant Edmund 
Tronside, received from Canute a just reward for a life of so much perfidy and 
wickedness ; he was slain, his body thrown into the Thames, and his head fixed 
(by way of a terror to such like persons) on one of the gatesof London. The 
King having reduced the island to tranquillity, dismissed a considerable number 
of his Danish troops, performed the regal functions so as to procure the allegi- 
ance of the inhabitants, administered justice and law with great equity, abolished 
the prejudicial distinctions between the Danes and English, restored the Saxon 
customs, visited the various parts of his dominions; so that the kingdom, under 
such an admirable system of government, began to emerge from its state of 
protracted rebellion and industrial prostration, and to acquire an eminence to 
which a monarch of superior abilities alone could raise it. Availing himself of 
England’s peaceful condition, Canute resolved to visit his dominions in Denmark. 
There he spent the winter of 1019, but during his absence, disturbances arose 
that caused his return, in quelling which his presence was again required, and 
afterwards to repulse the Swedish and Norwegian kings in their invasion of his 
Danish territory. In this expedition, Godwin, subsequently so celebrated in our 
country’s annals, gained, by his prowess and success in vanquishing the enemy, 
the lasting esteem of his royal master. We shall not relate the various circum- 
stances connected with Canute’s suppression of the attacks of the Northern 
nations upon his Danish empire ; it will be sufficient to say, that he ruled the 
kingdom of Denmark in conjunction with that of England in such a manner as 
not only to benefit the country concerned, but to encircle his name with a fair 
ame. 

Like many of his predecessors, he embraced the first favourable opportunity 
of fulfilling his long-anticipated project, that of a pilgrimage to Rome. In the 
autumn of 1026 he left Seeauk, and, en route to the Holy City, visited many 
of the European towns, distributed noble gifts, and witnessed, the followi 
Easter, the coronation at Rome of Conrad II., Emperor of Germany. Wi 
this sovereign Canute was on terms of friendship. We have, happily, a very 

ood description of his journey from his own pen, in a letter that he sent to 
ingland, and from a translation of which, in Dr. Lappenberg’s “ English 
History,” we shall select a few e3 :-— 

‘Canute, King of all England and Denmark and of part of Sweden, to Ethel- 
noth the Metropolitan and Elfric of York, and to all Fisho s and primates, and 
to the whole English nation, both noble and ignoble, wishes health. I make 
known. to you that I have lately been to Rome, to pray for the redemption of 
my sins, and for the prosperity of the kingdoms and people subject to my rule. 
* * * Be it now known to you, that there was a great assembly of nobles at 
the Easter celebration, with the Lord Pope John (the Nineteenth) and the 
Emperor Conrad, to wit, all the princes of the nations from Mount Gargano to 
the nearest sea, who all received me generously, and honoured me with mae 
nificent presents. * * * Ihave therefore spoken with the emperor and the 
Lord Pope and the princes who were there, concerning the wants of all my 
people, both English and Danes, that a more equitable law and greater security 
might be granted to them in their journey to Rome, and that they might not be 
hindered by so many barriers nor harassed by unjust tolls; and the Emperor 
and, King Rudolf, (who has the greater number of those barriers in his do- 
minions,) have agreed to my demands ; and all the princes have engaged by their 
edict that my men, whether merchants or other travellers for objects of devo- 
tion, should go and return in security and peace, without any constraint of 
barriers or tall * * * Be it further known to you, that I have vowed, as 
a suppliant, from henceforth to justify in all things my whole life to God, and 
to rule the kingdoms and gece subjected to me justly and piously, to maintain 
equal justice among all. I therefore conjure and enjoin my counsellors to whom 
hy intrusted the counsels of the kingdom, that from henceforth they in no 
wise, neither through fear of me nor favour to any powerful person, consent to, 
or suffer to increase any injustice in my whole kingdom. I enjoin also all 
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sheriffs, as‘they would enjoy my friendship or their own security, that they ‘use 
no Sagi oo violence to any man, either rich or poor, but that every one, 

noble and ignoble, enjoy just law, from which let them in no way swerve, 
neither for equal favour, nor for any powerful person, nor for the sake of col- 
lecting money for me, for I have no need that such should be obtained for me 
by iniquitous exactions. * * * Having made peace with the nations around 
us, and regulated and tranquillised all our kingdom here in the east, so that on 
no side we may have to fear war or enmities, I pro this summer, as soon as 
I can have a number of ships ready, to proceed to Boylan but I have sent this 
letter beforehand, that all the people of my kingdom may rejoice at my pros- 
perity; for, as you yourselves know, I have never shrunk from labouring, nor 
will I shrink therefrom, for the necessary benefit of all my le. Farewell.” * 

Soon after Canute’s return, a are over the refractory Scotch served to 
adorn yet further the regal diadem. The princes of Scotland and Cumberland 
having refused to acknowledge themselves as his vassals, he advanced with an 
army and compelled them, as well as the inferior chieftains, among whom was 
Macbeth, the hero of Shakspere’s tragedy, to yield to the English arms. 

The remaining years of his reign were spent in a manner every way becoming 
a king whose sceptre extended over six nations—the British, Scotch, Welsh, 
Swedish, Danish, and Norwegian. His munificence, his patronage of learning, 
his great genius, and his powerful sway, all contributed to render’ him’ a 
monarch, not only remarkable in his own era, but one whose equal can rarely 
be found. His ecclesiastical benefactions were most liberal ; he’ erected 
churches, endowed monasteries, and in his protection of religion endeavoured to 
promote its diffusion. The sanctity of the latter portion of his life presented'a 
strange, though not singular, contrast to the barbaric nature of his early ‘years. 

In the midst of tranquillity, both in his home and foreign dominions, Canute 
died at Shaftesbury, on the 11th November, 1035. ie left three sons— 
Sweyn, King of Norway, Harold, and Hardicanute, who succeeded: to the 
English throne. His queen, Emma, was the late consort of his predecessor, 
Ethelred II., the alliance with whom served very materially to enlist on his 
side the popular support, and to preserve peace with the Normans. Hisashes 
were deposited in Winchester Cathedral. 

With regard to the character of this king, there will always be a difference of 
opinion ; indeed, every man who renders himself conspicuous in ‘his country’s 
annals exposes himself to censure or praise, to obloquy or immortal fame.'' Pos- 
terity has viewed Canute, in common with monarchs of the same celebrity; in 
two aspects, one of which attributes to him cruelty, barbarism, inextinguishable 
ambition, and hypocritical profession of religion; the other, and by’ far the 
more just one, a him in that light which his very vigorous able adminis- 
tration most undoubtedly demands, as well as discriminates between the’ false 
glory with which many writers have surrounded his actions, and’ the sterling 
merit which he so pre-eminently possessed. Though a brave, intrepid warrior, 
some of whose measures were not free from cruelty and oppression; power, pros- 
perity, and regal domination effected in him what has seldom been the case in 
others—a highly beneficial change; the truth of which must’ be obvious when 
we investigate his conduct prior to and after his accession to the throne. In the 
letter previously cited he says, “‘ and if, through the intemperance of youth, 
or through negligence, I have done aught hitherto contrary to what is just, I 
intend, with the aid of God, to amend all.” The sincerity of his resolve is, we 
think, beyond doubt ; for during the last years of his life, his reign not only ex- 
emplified the observance of liberal and peaceable principles, but his actions 
seemed to be guided by a higher motive than the mere love of worldly renown: 

Of his literary performances one verse alone remains of a roy SecA ular 
prin! his subjects, and which was suggested when passing the River Nen, by 
the delightful tone and rich harmony with which the monks of Bly Cathedral) 


* Jn these extracts we have introduced a few verbal alterations, to obviate tantology. 
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chanted their psalmody. As the sounds burst upon his ear, he represented 
them in the following lines :— 
“* Merrily the Monks in Ely sung, 
As royal Canute sailed along ; 
Row on my knights, row near the land, 
And listen awhile the choral song.” 

Our readers are no doubt familiar with the anecdote of the king's chair being 
placed by the sea side, and his commanding the rising tide to stay its resistless 
course at the presence of majesty; but as the waves rolled onwards, regardless 
of royalty, he took occasion to impress upon his courtiers (not deficient in 
flattery of, and submission to, their sovereign), the weakness ot the human, 
when compared with the supreme power. 

We have thus attempted to prove that Canute, although possessed of many 
qualities highly pernicious, did not exhibit those rugged, barbarous features. of 
character so conspicuous in the Danish nation. That he had ambition, lessened 
only by the lapse of years, that he was often unscrupulous as to the means of 
gaining his purpose, we are willing to admit ; but these failings were latterly so 


obscured by the wisdom of his administration, and the goodness of his life, that — 


he who at first: seemed: little better than his northern confederates, afterwards 
appeared no less in the light of an admirable sovereign than as destined to live 
in the memory of his people, when the actions of his immediate successors are 
consigned to merited oblivion. 

Harold I., now (1035) occupied the throne. His brother Hardicanute should 
have been elected king, but his possession of the Danish crown, and his compa- 
ratively feeble influence over his countrymen in England, led to a different re- 
sult: That portion, however, of the island south of the Thames was assigned 
to his rule, under the re ency of Queen Emma; the northern division forming 
Harold’s dominions. Notwithstanding the power of the Danish: dynasty: in 
Britain, there seems to have been a desire on the part of Ethelred’s'son, Ed- 
ward, to sueceed to the crown of his ancestors. Under these feelings he landed 
in England, but meeting with a cool reception, immediately returned 10: the 
Continent. His brother Alfred, acting upon the wish of res also visited 
her court; an event rendered memorable by the treachery of Godwin, the 
commands of Harold, and the fatal result which followed from: their | combined 
endeavours to remove the innocent young prince. The latter, with his’ atten- 
dants (about six hundred persons) were liberally treated by the perfidious earl, 
so that, entertaining no idea of his ee intentions, they were not prepared 
to defend themselves from the armed hirelings, who, ee of their 
insecurity, killed the major part of the confiding individuals placed under: their 
power. Few remained to tell the mournful tale: Alfred perished:im the affray, 
Harold banished Emma from his dominions, and thus the sovereignty of all Bn+ 
gland fell within his grasp. He did not long enjoy his augmented sway, death 
having terminated his life after a reign of four years. He was buried at: Westmin+ 
ster. No requiem need be sung over the remains of a king who excelled. only:in 
cruel featsand field sports, the last of which procured him the surname of oot. 

In 1089; Hardicanute arrived from Denmark, and was at once invested withthe 
insignia of royalty. Shortly before his brother’s death he had fitted: out @ fleet 


for the purpose of supporting his right to the British crown, ‘but ‘Harold's 


removal fortunately superseded the necessity of an appeal to arms... His actions, 
with one exception, formed a fitting conclusion to those of his predecessor:') He 
ordered his body to be disinterred, and thrown into the Thames; he overlooked 
Godwin’s participation in the late massacre, after receiving a gorgeous 

from that nobleman, and enforced payment of the Danish tribute’ with:euch 
rigour ‘that the people were reduced to absolute want, andthe clergy:.were 
obliged to sell the valuable articles contained: in: the: sacred edificés.':>The 
nation, however, was, after a period: of es relieved: from the!mis- 
government of this impolitic monarch: he died while attending a feast: given 
byone of his courtiers; principally, however, from the) effects of \deep» and 
long-continued~ potations ; his ashes’rest in Winchester Cathedral. The ‘onl 
redeeming feature in his life was his kind treatment of Edward; his half 
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brother, whose unsuccessful attempt to gain the English throne has. just 
been mentioned. Certainly such conduct differed so widely from his other 
acts, that we begin to think that no person, however barbarous and deficient 
in those qualities which shed a lustre round the possessor, is devoid of some 
trait in his character worthy of admiration. 

The banner of an Anglo-Saxon King now waved over Britain. Hardica- 
nute having expired speechless, and leaving no children, Edward II. was pro- 
elaimed monarch in the year 1042, and crowned at Winchester amidst great 
pomp. Since his youth he had passed through scenes numerous and diversi- 
fied: the amusements of the chase, the solace of religion, had, however, 
softened his long banishment, and after witnessing the downfal of the Danish 
d y, at the mature age of forty-one he found himself raised to the throne ; 
the hope of possessing which had never entirely fled from his mind. Edward 
experienced little opposition from his Danish subjects, but his accession excited 
in the person of Magnus, King of Denmark, no trifling share of animosity. 
That monarch founded his right to the English crown on an agreement: 
between Hardicanute and himself, that on the demise of the former the British 
sovereignty should revert to Magnus. A despatch to this effect was: sent to 
Edward, but he returned an answer in the following words, distinguished: alike 
for its firm bearing and Saxon energy—“ That he saton the English throne as'the 
descendant of the English monarchs ; that he had been ealled to it by the free 
choice of the people; and that he would never abandon it but with his life.” 
Fortunately the preparations made by Magnus and Edward, the one to invade, 
the other to defend Britain, were diverted from their original channel by the 
dangers which threatened the Danish king’s dominions. This deliverance from 
foreign sway, in connection with the refusal of Edward to extend hisaid tothe 
northern European states, elicited the warm admiration of his people; but they 
knew not how soon their peace was to be disturbed, and that, too, by the very 
monarch whom they had elevated to the throne. Greatly attached: to Nor 
mandy, the land in which he had lived so many years, Edward endeavoured to 
repay’ the kindness with which his friends had treated him when in exile by 
bestowing upon the Normans (attracted to his court through his generosity and 
partiality) ecclesiastical preferments, and offices in the royal household. i 
refined: manners and extreme popularity with Edward presented: a striking con- 
trast to the other inhabitants, and naturally provoked the jealousy: both of the 
civil and ecclesiastical community. The bishoprics of Dorchester and:London, 
with the see of Canterbury, were conferred upon the Norman-clergy.: Their 
influence with royalty formed in the opinion of Earl Godwin and his ‘sons.a 
powerful barrier to their own advancement ; besides which, the earl considered 
that the King’s patronage of foreigners deprived his subjects of those appoint- 
ments which should have been held by Englishmen. | Entertaining these: views, 
he scrupled not, on the first favourable opportunity, to evince) his: hostility, to 
his sovereign. It was not long before an occasion presented for: the Earl and 
his sons‘ to exhibit their disloyalty and animosity to’ the Normans. Count 
Eustace, of Boulogne, a relative of Edward's, having treated the inhabitants of 
Dover somewhat cavalierly, they rose to arms, and on the ‘count informing 
the King of the insurrection, Godwin was despatched to punish the townsmen. 
This order he refused to execute, and collected his forces for the purpose of :in- 
timidating the monarch, and thus procuring the banishment: of the Normans. 
But the royal troops subdued the earl’s rebellion: he and his sons were expa- 
triated, their lands confiscated, their adherents dispersed. Notwithstanding, 
however, Godwin’s departure, his wide-spread influence still remained; and: re- 
animated the hearts of his followers ;. his foreign connections were still: very 
powerful; his sons were brave and: warlike; so that ere: long we find him 
invading his native country. His expedition met with success; the earl and 
his children. were restored to their former dignities and. estates ; the Normana 
were) with few aK oH all expelled, and the al family of Godwin 
again enjoyed the King’s favour. Shortly after the return of tranquillity the 
Vigorous aspiring nobleman: closed his life (1053), His: was, a.career,.of no 
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ordinary nature; he was acentre round which his count n rallied in support 
of their common rights: he was energetic in action, able in council, and brave 
on the battle-field. His influence, with that of his sons (of whom Harold 
merited the most praise), extended over the whole of the south of England; 
and though the earl was highly ambitious, and by no means free from self- 
interest, he seemed desirous that his own nation alone should receive such 
advantages as the state afforded, and that the King’s power should not be 
exerted to the prejudice of the people. So far we gladly accord the tribute of 
admiration: but when we think of his participation in the murder of Edmund 
Tronside and Prince Alfred, the few redeeming features in his life become lost 
in the atrocity of those ruffianly acts. 

It was in the year 1052 that William, Duke of Normandy, visited the 
English court. is reception was truly honourable and munificent. This 
event, no doubt, operated in prompting him, at some future day, to invade 
Britain, and, subsequently, to wield the sceptre now in the possession of his 
cousin Edward. Though it is obvious that William could not found his preten- 
sions to the throne upon hereditary right, at the same time it appears probable 
that Edward favoured the idea of the Norman duke becoming his successor, 
from the fact of his predilection to the French, and his opinion that such a 
measure would conduce to the peace of England, by consolidating the interests 
of the two kingdoms. The presumption, too, acquires additional support 
when we recollect the dislike which Edward entertained towards his relative 
Harold, the demise of Edmund Ironside’s son, soon after his arrival in London 
in 1057, and the non-existence of a descendant of the royal family capable of 
directing the affairs of a country, now so dependent for prosperity upon a wise 
administration. 

It is not, we think, departing from historic accuracy, when we say that the 
pretensions of Harold rested upon a far safer basis than did those of William. 
The popularity of the former, his extensive influence, his military abilities, his 
generally blameless life, so free from the blots which di his father’s cha- 
racter, and lastly his intimate connection with Edward (the King having 
married a daughter of Earl Godwin), all foreshadowed Harold's adceodiists to'the 
erown, a probability that he endeavoured to transmute into a certainty, by the 

rominent part he took in promoting the welfare of his native land. But ‘for 
Harold, the Welsh would have continued their invasions till England had sab- 
mitted to their sway: he repeatedly led his fortresses into the fastnesses of their 
mountainous country, and by valour and skill in arms succeeded in restoring 
peace. He generally distinguished the spot where victory had been weeny 
a rude column, bearing the inscription— Here Harold conquered!” Alth 
the number of these triumphal monuments must have been very eonside , 
the most evident proof of his actions was the quietude to which he had reduced 
the marauding insurgents. 

Edward's constitution at last sank under the weight of years and of regal 
cares; he expired on the 4th of January, 1066. ‘Towards the close of his reign, 
he devoted himself to the highly commendable task of rebuilding Westminster 
Abbey, a work upon which he expended a large proportion of his revenues, and 
the origin of which was attributable to Pope Leo ITT., he having released the king 
from his intended pilgrimage to Rome on condition of his building a monastery 
to St. Peter. The edifice was erected in the form of a cross (supposed to have 
been the first English church of that shape), and was dedicated a few days be- 
fore his decease. Thousands assembled at this memorable occasion; and 
although Edward's infirmities deprived him of the sacred pleasure he had long an- 
—— the presence of his consort Editha somewhat relieved the sadness felt by 
so. large a concourse at the absence of their beloved sovereign. It was in this 
enduring monument of his religious predilections that the body of the sainted 
king was deposited, with much pomp, on the 12th January, 1066; the present 
tomb, however, was erected at the expense of Henry III., and ‘a similar tribute 
of reverence paid to the departed sovereign’s memory, on the 13th October, 
1269. Those who visit the beautiful abbey of Westminster and seek for the 
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shrine of the last legitimate Anglo-Saxon monarch, will indeed find it crumbling 
into ruins; but the lineaments of its former greatness still remain, rich im his- 
toric interest, and containing many a relic of ages now almost forgotten in the 
startling events of subsequent times. 

To pourtray Edward’s character is a matter not only pleasant to ouryelves but 
due to his liberal administration of twenty-four years. He was nota king who 
dazzled by the splendour of military feats, whose ow was rapid and compre- 
hensive, who mba by the sword rather than by the force of good laws. Far 
otherwise. Though not a warrior, he preserved tranquillity by the wise ‘ad- 
ministration of justice, the reduction of the taxes, and by smoothing: the 
disputes between the powerful and ambitious nobles, an evil which ‘had 
proved so prejudicial to the country’s welfare. He certainly possessed 
most able military commanders, whose services prevented foreign attacks 
while they imparted stability to the government measures. —— 
vourable circumstances conduced to render Edward’s reign peculiarly 
fortunate. The Danish dynasty having ceased with the incompetent Hardi- 
canute, the distinctions of language, manners, and feelings formerly -sub- 
sisting between the various races in England having greatly disappeared, the 
people hailed the accession of an Anglo-Saxon king as the prelude to a brighter 
prospect, and as the commencement of an administration which should somewhat 
relieve the heavy burdens 4, upon the inhabitants. These hopes the 
sovereign did not disappoint. The country enjoyed a long continuance of peace ; 
no vexing ecclesiastical disputes darkened the horizon: nothing so important; in 
Edward's opinion, as the welfare of the many—the wise government ofall. 

We are rather at a loss to imagine why he received the surname of “The Con- 
fessor,” an honour (if it be an honour) conferred upon him by Pope: Alex- 
ander IIL about the year 1160. It is a remarkable incident, that Edward IT. 
became so celebrated for his sanctity and purity of life that the people fully be- 
lieved in his power to remove certain diseases, one of which was the king’s evil. 
Subsequent monarchs long regarded this curative quality as the especial: prero- 
gative of the 1 office. 

Harold IL,, Earl Godwin’s eldest son, though nominated by Edward as: his 
successor, assumed the crown spell with the people's consent’ as in accordance 
with his predecessor's wish. Eminently adapted to cope with the numerous 
cifficulties with which he was threatened, he immediately adopted measures to 
secure the safety of his dominions. Edward’s demise was the signal for William 
Duke of Normandy to push his claim to the English throne. His first step 
was requesting Harold to fulfil the engagements formerly contracted—namely, 
that the latter should support William in his attempt to gain the prize! which 
both had placed before their ardent ambition. In the meanwhile, however, 
Tostig, the king’s brother, in conjunction with the Norwegian monarch, had 
invaded Britain, laid waste Northumberland, and vanquished the royal: forces. 
But the tide of prosperity soon turned. Harold defeated the enemy, in @ most 
sanguinary battle, and captured very large spoils, in the distribution of which ‘he 
arereinat such parsimony and niggardness that many of his soldiers quitted ‘his 
ranks, 


William having received the intelligence that Harold had declined to abide by 
his promises, and moreover, had expelled those Normans to whom Edward had 
granted territorial possessions in England, at once convened an assembly of his 


principal counsellors, stated to them Harold’s p ings, his own-claims to the 
British throne, his wish to carry out his invasion, and the immense advantage it 
would confer upon them if the enterprise succeeded. At a subsequent ‘assembly, 
held at Lillebonne, the barons expressed their willingness to aid their monagch’s 
designs, and accordingly the preparations immediately commenced. | William's 
project was favoured by the Pontiff, Alexander II., who had: become somewhat 

ostile towards the English king on account of his stingy treatment’ of ‘the 
Angle Sanne clergy and his appropriation of ecclesiastical A 

.On the 27th September, 1066, the invading fleet, containing about 60,000 
troops, set sail from the river Dive, near Caen, and arrived off Pevensey in 
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Sussex, on St. Michael’s-day, As the impetuous leader stepped on shore, he 
fell forwards, a circumstance regarded by his superstitious soldiers as an un- 
favourable omen ; but he immediately restored their courage, by exclaimi 
“‘See! [have taken possession of the country.” . The forces, having land 
amidst the utmost order, entrenchments were made both at Pevensey and Hast- 
ings, as a refuge in case of danger. No sooner, however, had the Normans 
arrived, than the intelligence reached Harold at York, while celebrating the 
victory so eee over the Norwegians in the real English style (to wit, 
a banquet). ith contempt he regarded the presence of William's formidable 
armament—a fact not easily explained, when we consider how many of his brave 
soldiers had deserted from his ranks, the numbers that had perished in the reeent 
battle, and the inadequate measures he had adopted to meet so able a warrior as 
the Duke of Normandy. But Harold, confident of success, hastened to the 
spot, on which the destiny of England was so soon to be decided. It was on the 
14th October, on the field of Senlac,” about nine miles from Hastings, that the 
battle commenced by the Normans advancing towards Harold ; but the system 
pervading, the Anglo-Saxon troops, together with the ability of their eomman- 
der, presented an obstacle, oe erm which William and his army fought with 
uncommon resolution, though with uncertain success. At one time the’ issue 
seemed very doubtful—numbers of his soldiers were defeated; he himself’ had 
three horses killed, a report became current that the Duke liad been slain, and 
despair took possession of his forces. In this juncture William dashed among’ 
the Norman ranks, reanimated his countrymen, and by feigning @ flight, ‘at 
last broke the solid mass of English. The latter rushed, heedless of the ¢on~' 
sequences, upon the retreating invaders, who, now changing’ their ‘tactics; 
eftcountered the Anglo Saxons with such impetuosity, that seeing no longer the 
form of their king Harold, their accustomed discipline left them, they fought?’ 
small and disconnected bands, a few brave devoted warriors alone surrounded 
the royal’ standard, and endeavoured by their heroic resistance to'avert the dis- 

of a defeat; but soon the English flag was captured—the Normian' raised’ 
in its place, and William’s victory then became apparent. Such was this me 
morable battle, so disastrous to the ees so successful to’ the’ Normaris. 
Would that we had space to narrate all the circumstances ‘with which it’ if con’ 
nected, ‘To do justice to the event, however, would — pages. Phe’ 
bravery of the two leaders—the resolute Mgr of H the determnitied 
bearing of William—the awful carnage—the valour of the tive armica— 
and lastly the result—have rendered the battle of Hastings ever important hi 
an Englishman’s mind. On the scene of this conflict, the conqueror, touched’ 
with remorse at seeing so many corpses, erected the Abbey of Battle, in 
the roll of which were recorded the names of the principal Norman warriots ; 
while the edifice was richly endowed, in the fond hope that prayers might’ be 
continually offered up for the repose of those who had fallen; in hack 
nothing was omitted to consecrate a spot so renowned the loss 
life and the triumph of William. Nought now remains of this once < 
nificent abbey ; the field of Senlac no longer bears the trace of bloodshed ; 
actors in the fearful en, ent have crumbled into dust; the prayers of the 
holy Catholics have ceased ; the lamp on the altar has burned out ; the names of 
the chieftains have perished in the lapse of ages; the remembrance of that 
hard-fought battle lives only in the historic page. 

Amidst the heaps of slain, the body of Harold was recognised by his consort 
Bdith. Long did she wander over the scene of conflict, often did she renew 
her search ; till at length the keen eye of affection led her to the place where 
he had fallen, and on which the high altar of the Abbey afterwards stood: His 
pe was conveyed to Waltham Abbey, and there deposited with every mark 
of honour that the devotion of his followers could pay to the aed of their 
once powerful monarch. With Harold’s death, the royal line of ic became 
annihilated ; the banner of a usurper floated over the oft-invaded British isle. 


* Now known by the name of Battle. 
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THE LEGEND OF HOFF-STENZELLS, 


I nnacuev Hoff-Stenzells at an early hour of the morning, but the gates were 
already opened, and the peasants were crowding in, driving small carts or laden 
pena or bearing on their shoulders the burdens of fruit, vegetables, poultry, 
eae and other eatables, with which they were proceeding to the market-place 
of the oldtown. It was, in truth, a strange old place, and its first aspect growin 
to repay me well for the fatigue of the pedestrian expedition by which I reached 
it. Nor did I repent, on a further investigation of the sights of Hoff-Stenzells,; 
the many long and weary miles that I had travelled in search of the picturesque, 
and beyond the common track of tourists. For there is nothing in Hoff-Sten< 
zells to attract the many ; there is no palace, with a stately picture gallery, or: 
cabinet of rare gems; no world-famed statue is there, to draw pilgrims ‘to, its, 
shrine from all the homes of art ; and removed from the highways of , Europe;, 
from the roads that lead to capitals, from the broad Rhine, and yet. broader, 
Danube, it lies beyond the reach, at present, of steam or sail. But there, isa. 


wreaths 

stones, save where before each 
or grey, assimilates with a flooring rance, 
passage of the house, and sometimes indicates, by a rude design, the oecupation. 
or the name of the builder or tenant of the tenement. I spent. the day ’ 
ploring this singular town; I visited the ruined castle, and leaned. over. the 
parapet of the steep and ancient bridge; I crossed beneath the, porteullis of the 
old tower, in which a few Spersmmenta are still preserved, and which serves as.a 
gaol for the felons of Hoff-Stenzells and the neighbourhood...I inspected the 
small manufactory of stamped and guilded leather, and that in, which black 
beaver hats are made, as old-fashioned in form as are the ings. in which 
their wearers reside; and at last, as day was drawing to a close, I entered. the 
vast cathedral. 
The cathedral is perhaps the only object of any positive interest to the mere 
antiquary, and this interest is but derivable from its age and great size—it has 
little architectural beauty to boast of; its stained windows, though glowing 
with purple and crimson, present nothing curious in design, or rare in quality ; 
no costly shrines enrich the chapels, no valuable paintings adorn the altars, . 

7 emvenad, Rust, an, She. Simp veq spyscacting, fee, SOT gts SIM ee uring hig 
full glory through the narrow windows that light the chancel. Proud nat. 
have beheld the church at a better time, for the thousand dyes of the painted 
glass were repeated upon the marble pillars and pavement, and were 
with unwonted lustre the faded tapestries and withering flowers that fo the 
chief decorations of the altars; while such articles as were of real worth and 
beauty gleamed and shone with an added brightness and richness. 

c 
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Of the latter description were the gilded lamps, suspended by brazen chains 
from the immeasurable height of the dim and distant roof, the tall candlesticks 
of solid silver, richly gilt, that stood on the high altar, the glory of gold that 
surrounded the heads of the virgin and child, whose effigies were elevated 
above the altar of a small side chapel, enclosed and decorated by a noble family 
of the neighbourhood, and containing many mementos of their piety in the 
shape of votive offerings, some testifying to unusual good-fortune, some de- 
ploring or deprecating a dreaded or dreadful judgment. 

In the front of this chapel, placed close against the rails dividing it from the 
aisle, was a marble tomb, the only monument of any apparent importance in 
the cathedral—certainly the only one of any pretensions asto beauty. It was 
oblong in form, and of ordinary dimensions ; it supported the reclining figure 
of a young female, her eyes closed, hands folded on her bosom, her feet resting 
lightly on a marble cushion, her lovely head turned towards the spectator, and 
rather away from the chapel to which her sepulchre was attached, her hair 
parted, and flowing down either side of her face. And her face—that was so 
remarkable in its expression that it was impossible not to pause before it—it 
was very beautiful; but there was no repose in those features, though carved 
in marble, and condemned to a silence and a sightlessness that had already 
endured for hundreds of years. It was rather the face of one sleeping from 
weariness, but haunted in sleep by the memory of a wrong so deep that no re- 
tribution might annul, no vengeance might appease ; sorrow and an air of utter 
desolation were there, but also an indignation surpassing in strength all other 
feelings. This expression seemed also to appear in the action of the hands, 
which were clasped rather than folded—pressed together as if in the agony of 
supplication, or the energy of passionate reproach, rather than meeting in 
prayer or —— resignation. 

Il around the sun was shining, and the pavement on which the tomb rested 
was stained with the Fore and purple hues that were reflected from the win- 
dows, but no shade of colour rested on that reposing figure, or the tomb which 
supported it. All around, too, the evidences of time and decay were visible ; 


green stains were creeping over the marble pillars, and damp was corrdd- 
ing the inlaid pavement; but the wondrous face, and all connected with it, 
were as pure, and white, and fresh, as free from the touch of time, or the taint 
of neglect, as though they had but that hour quitted the studio of the artist, 
and the workshop of the architect. 

As the sun sunk lower changes of light and shadow were apparent through- 
out the building, broad masses of shade aap themselves across the body of the 


church, but no darkness seemed to fall on that divine face and graceful form ; 
floods of golden light poured from the warm rosy sunset, and filled the air with 
dancing sun-motes, but not a beam touched them; and when the deep 
twilight gloom succeeded, no deeper gloom appeared to settle upon that 
mysterious figure—no sadder twilight surrounded the cenotaph of its awful 
slumbers. 

I stood and watched it until I at last began to believe that it would rise and 
address me, or at least reply to my demands; each moment the expression 
appeared to increase in intensity—each moment the hands seemed to cling more 
py together; my heart ached with pity as I gazed upon all the 
anguish, all the cruel injuries speaking from those voiceless lips, those closed 
eyes, those straining fingers. 

I stooped to search for an inscription, but there was none; I looked at the 
lower end of the tomb, that was likewise without record. But in my search I 
became aware of what I had not before noticed, the presence of an old man, 
who, seated in a wicker chair placed within the angle formed by the tomb and 
the high railing of the chapel, had previously been obscured from my sight by 
the upper part of the statue. I addressed him, and he rose and approached me, 
and stood with me before the tomb. 

“ Yon are sacristan,” I began, “ probably the keeper of the cathedral ?” 
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He interrupted me quickly. “No, only of this tomb.” And he laid his 
hand upon the marble. 

“ Then you can tell me its history,” I said, eagerly; “you can tell me the 
name of this lovely being, who must have died so young.” 

es Tcan tell you little,” he replied—“ nay, nothing, but she has lain here for 


‘The marble is fair and fresh,” I said, “as when it was first fashioned into 
shape; what means do you take to preserve it so?” 

“I? None,” he exclaimed ; “God only—for the sake of the innocent blood 
that shall never cease to cry up to heaven—keeps this pure and stainless, as 
though washed in holiest fountains.” 

“Ts this possible ?” I involuntarily exclaimed ; “and the shadows ” 

I pointed to the dark shades gathering around, and enveloping all else in 
gloom, but clouding not the perfect image—he understood my meaning. 

“‘ They dare not fall on her,” he replied. 

“ A strange tale must be connected with this tomb,” I ejaculated. ts 

“ Strange, indeed,” he murmured, as though fearful of being overheard ; 
then he shuddered, as though the very thoughts of what he alluded to terrified 
him, and he muttered prayers, and crossed himself devoutly. 

“Ts it not known ?” I said—* cannot it be revealed ?” 

“Tt will be known one day,” he answered—“ one day it will be revealed.” 

“ And that day ?” I demanded—— 

“Will be the day of judgment for the world,” he made answer; “all will 
hear it then.” 

I looked at him with astonishment, he did not appear to heed me, but bend- 
ing low above the face of the statue, he prayed earnestly for some moments, 
gazing upon it all the time as though praying for a dear child. 

“Come,” he said, hastily, “I must go; I only keep watch by day—come, the 
church doors are closed, but I will conduct you through the door of the chapel, 


to which I and this tomb pure & 


We entered the chapel, and the old man taking a key from his pocket, opened 
a door behind the altar, which led into the street ; as we departed I could not 
forbear to turn and gaze again at the entranced figure; and the old man bade 
me remark how white and radiant it appeared, shining through the thick gloom 
as though with an inward voluntary lig t. 

“ Yes,” he said, as he closed and locked the door, “ I love her as though she 
were my own child, yet I do not even-know her name.” 

*‘ And who has constituted you the guardian of that tomb ?” I inquired. 

“ Nay, that I know not; but long ago my ancestor was placed in the situa- 
tion I now hold, and the secret of her fate confided to him; a solemn vow was 
there exacted from him—a vow so terrible in its terms of promise and of forfeiture 
that no one would be impious enough to dare to break it—that he would watch 
the tomb, that he would preserve it—that he would remember, day and night, 
her sad history—that he would cease not to invoke the vengeance justly due on 
those who wronged her—that he would with his dying breath alone reveal the tale 
to his eldest son, who should henceforth devote himself to the same task—bind 
himself to the same vows, and impart the secret only to his own eldest son, and 
only with his dying lips.” 

* And all this has been fulfilled ?” 

“It has,” he continued; ‘“ my father revealed to me the secret on his death- 
bed, and I took, kneeling, the vow that pledges me to an hereditary task. N ot 
that it is an irksome rom No; from the moment that I became acquainted wit 
her fate my whole spirit has been given to her; her wrongs and sorrows seem 
my own, and I pray day and night for vengeance, as though the sin had been 
against myself; it has been the same with all—with my father and my father’s 
father ; it will be the same with my son. Ages have passed, but no circumstances 
of chance or fate have broken the strong spell that surrounds her and us. Genera- 
tions lived and died, great names and mighty nations have become extinct, but our 
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race decayeth not; revolutions have swept over the earth, but she rests un- 
harmed as when first she was laid down in slumber. In other families, however 
prosperous or ancient, some casualties are always occurring to break the line of 
succession. Nothing of this kind reaches us; no scion of our house dies without 
a son to whom to leave his mysterious legacy. No sudden death or accident 
has ever sealed in silence the lips foredestined to register and fulfil the vow. 

“ And will you tell me no more?” I said. 

“‘ T have no more to tell,” he answered,—* fare you well.” 

“ Nay, stay one moment ;” I cried, but he had turned down a dark and nar- 
row opening, and either heard me or heeded me not. I returned to the hotel at 
which I lodged silent and thoughtful. I could not shake off the impression 
made upon me by the beautiful statue and the singular i it presented, 
and summoning my landlord, I inquired of him whether he could give me any 
information on the subject. I did not tell him of the remarkable.,effects:I 
believed I had witnessed with reference to it, for in truth I was half ashamed 
of the credulity with which I had listened to the old man, and the superstitious 
feelings with which his narration and all I had witnessed had inspired me. 

The landlord looked grave and shook his head: “There is nothing known for 
a certainty, sir, of that tomb, though we all have marvelled at the beauty and 
sadness of the face, and the wondrous freshness of the marble ; ‘tis conjectured 
to be the monument of the last of an ancient race, to whom in olden days all 
the power and most of the wealth of this town belonged. She was left an 
orphan, and was wedded secretly to one she was not deemed to loye, and.’tis 
said she died the morning after her nuptials, and all her vast estates passed to 
her, husband of scarce a day. Such is the legend; no records exist to prove or 
disprove its truth, and her very name is forgotten; but no doubt over that 
marriage and that death—both so unlooked-for and so sudden—there hangs the 
veil of a mystery which conceals some dreadful crime, some fearful wrong, in- 
flicted upon the orphan and the defenceless, 

“ And is it said who pay that stately arares oe in sang 4, 

“It was raised, they say, by a young sculptor, by whom she was passiona’ 
beloved, who devoted his life, a all - pos , to that memorial, and who, 
in the agony of his despa, invoked above it so fearful a malediction upon. her 
destroyers—in this world and the next—as will never cease to gather around 
her tomb the demons and-the angels to whom he appealed, until the of 
judgment comes, when all secrets shall be known, when the innocent shall. be 
avenged, and the guilty shall perish for evermore.” : 

Such is the legend of Hoff-Stenzells. 





IMPROMPTU, 
ON THE REJECTION OF THE JEWS. 


Ir was not well! The Jew, who sowed the seed ;— 
The Jew, the father of our holy creed ;— 

The Jew, whose lips with ours One God beseech ;— 
The Jew, who taught us Christians what we teach ;— 
Who pierced the Pagan mist, and cleared the fog ;— 
Who graved on stone the living decalogue ;— 

Who made those laws which Jew and Christian bind, 
Should aid to legislate for all mankind, 

Not live the alien of that native land 

To which with us he lends supporting hand : 

Nor should we live apart another day 

From men whose very songs we sing, whose very prayers we pray ! 
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EUPHONIA ; 
OR, THE MUSICAL CITY* 


By HECTOR BERLIOZ. 
(PART SECOND.) 





SHETLAND TO XILEF. 
Evupnonta, Jury 6th, 2344, 


Here, my dear and melancholy friend, is the musical chart and description of 
Euphonia. These documents are, in some respects, incomplete ; but your forced 
leisure will enable you to correct my rapid labour, and, if you would consult 
your memory, you could without much trouble complete it. I could only 
send you the simple text of the rules of our musical police—a succinct, but 
exact description is necessary to impart to your Sicilian academicians an’ ap- 
proximative idea of our harmonious city; I therefore take up my pen, and 
shall pourtray Euphonia as well as I may be able. You will, however, excuse 
the errors of my work, upon learning the strange emotions which have for the 
last few days troubled my existence. Entrusted, as you know, with the direc- 
tion of the Gliick Festival, I had composed a hymn intended to be sung round 
the temple. I was necessitated to watch the rehearsals of the first’ act’of 
Alceste, which was executed in the Thessalian palace ; to preside over the sttidy 
of the choruses of my hymn; and, above all, to replace you in the administra- 
tion of the string instruments. But this is nothing. e dark pre-oceupa- 
tions, the cruel memories, the profound despondency, into which I had been 
plunged by old and incurable griefs, have, at least, in freeing me from all pas- 
sionate influences, imparted to my character that calm gravity which, so far 
from shackling our activity, rather tends to increase it, and of which ‘you ‘are 
unfortunately so destitute. It is suffering that paralyses our artistic faculties ; 
*tis that alone that, with its fiery clutch, impedes the noblest impulses of our 
hearts—'tis that annihilates, petrifies, and renders us mad or stupid. But I 
was exempt, as you well know, from these agonies; my heart and senses were 
in repose—they slept the sleep of death, since the white star vanished from m 
heaven—and my ee and my brain became healthier. Thus was { 
enabled to occupy nearly all my time, and to employ it as the reason of art 
indicated it should be employed ; and up to this I eve not failed, less for love 
of glory than for that love of the beautiful to which we both instinctively 
tend, with no concealed thought of prideful satisfaction. 

That which has fevered and troubled these last days was not the composition 
of my hymn—was not the acclamation with which it was received by our 
musical population ; neither was it the eulogiums of the minister, nor the de- 
light of the emperor, which my music, if his majesty may be believed, trans- 
ported with enthusiasm ; neither was it the effect, truly great, that this work pro- 
duced upon myself—'twas nothing of all these. It proceeds from a strange 
event which has impressed me beyond the power of anything I thought could 
impress me, the impression of which, unfortunately does not nt ome 

As I was breathing the freshness of the evening, after a lengthened rehearsal, 
lolling luxuriously in my slender barque, and watching from the height I had 
attained the departing day, I heard from a cloud the voice of a woman; 
piercing, yet pure, of which the extraordinary agility, the capricious impulses, 
and the charming evolutions seemed, thus ringing through the air, to be the song 
of some marvellous and invisible bird. I suddenly stopped my locomotive. 


* Concluded from vol. HI, page 374. 
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After some moments of expectation I saw across the vapours, enpurpled by the 
setting sun, a graceful balloon, rapidly directed towards Euphonia; a young 
female was standing forward alone, supporting herself in a charming atti- 
tude upon a harp, the chords of which, at intervals, she skimmed with her 
right hand, which dazzled withdiamonds. She was not alone, for other females 
passed frequently to the interior. I thought at first that she was one of our 
young coryphées, who, like myself, was enjoying an erial promenade. She 
sang, and ornamented with every description of fantastic vocalisation, the theme 
of my past symphony, which was little known, I believed, but to the Euphonians. 
But, upon closer examining this charming warbling creature, I was enabled to 
ascertain that she was not of us, and that she had never even been seen in 
Euphonia. Her gaze, at once wandering and inspired, astonished me by the 
singularity of its expression, and I thought of the misery of that man who 
should love such a woman without hope of being beloved in return. I then 
thought of it no more. The lofty summits of the Harz already obscured the 
sight of the sun from the horizon. I mounted perpendicularly some hundreds of 
feet to gain a view of the fugitive star, and was for a few minutes longer buried 
in contemplation, in the midst of that extatic stillness, of which they have no 
idea upon earth. At length, tired with dreaming and being alone in the 
air, the western wind bore to me the distant tones of the tower which sounded 
the hymn of night; I descended, or rather dived like a bird, to my pavilion, 
situate, as you know, beyond the walls of the city. I there passed the night. 
I slept y; twenty times I beheld in my dream that beautiful stranger, re- 
clining upon her harp, issuing from a rosy and golden cloud. My last dream 
was, that I had maltreated her, and that my ill-treatment and my brutality had 
made her wretched. I beheld her at my feet, crushed, in tears, while I calm] 
applauded myself for having learned to tame this graceful but dangerous animal. 
Strange vision of my soul, so opposed to such sentiments! Hardly risen, I 
seated myself in my rose bower, and mechanically, and unconscious of what I 
was doing, opened the folding doors of my Eolean harp, and, in an instant, 
floods of harmony inundated my garden: the crescendo, the forte, the decre- 
scendo, the pianissimo succeeded without order to the capricious breath of the 
playful morning breeze. I shuddered painfully, yet felt not the slightest temp- 
tation, in the mean time, to rid myself of the suffering by closing the partitions 
of the melancholy a ae from this, it appeared to delight me, and, 
immoveable, I listened. At that moment a gust of wind, stronger than the 
preceding, forced from the harp, like a cry of grief, the chord of the dominant 
seventh, and bore it wailingly across the bower; chance willed that the 
decrescendo caused an arpeggio, in which was found the melodic succession of 
the first bars of the theme I had heard sung by the unknown the precedi 
evening—that of my first symphony. Astonished at this sport of nature, 
opened my eyes, which I had kept closed since the commencement of this 
olean concert—she was standing oP me; beautiful, potent Dea! I rose 
abruptly: “‘Madame!” “Tam fortunate, sir, to present myself at a moment 
when the spirits of the air are addressing to you so graceful a compliment—it 
will doubtless dispose you to that indulgence which I seek, and which it is said 
the great Shetland is not prodigal.”—‘ Who is it, madame, comes thus early to 
enliven my solitude?” “My name is Nadira; Iam a singer; I come tae 
Vienna; I wish to be present at the Glick festival ; I aspire to sing there, and I 
pray you to include me in the programme.”—“ Madame!” “ Oh, you would 
ear me first, that is but just.”—“ Tis useless ; I have already had the pleasure 
of hearing you.” ‘When, and where ?’—' Last night, in the air.” ‘“ Ah, 
then it was you who was floating so solitarily, and whom I encountered as I left 
my cloud, at the moment I was singing your exquisite melody. That lovely 
hrase was doubtlessly predestined to serve as an introduction to our two first 
interviews.”—“’Twas I—and you heard me?” “TI saw and admired you.” 
“¢ Heavens! he is a wit; he would mock me, and I must receive his raillery as 
a compliment.” —“Heaven defend me from raillery, madame ; you are beautiful !” 
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“ Again! Yes, Iam beautiful ; and by your account I can sing.”—* You sing too 
well.” “How !—too well ?”—“ Yes, madame; atthe Gliick festival ornatesinging 
is not admissible. Yours excels, above all, by the lightness and grace of its 
embroidery; it could not, then, be exhibited in a ceremony peculiarly grand 
and epic.” ‘ You then refuse me?”—* Alas! Iam obliged.” “ It is incredible,” 
she said, reddening with anger, and tearing from its stem a beautiful rose, which 
she crushed between her fingers. ‘I will see the minister—(I smiled)—the 
emperor.”—“ Madame,” I said, in a calm but serious tone, “I am the minister 
of the Gliick festival ; I, also, am the emperor of the Glick festival; the ar- 
rangement of this ceremony has been confided to me. I rule without control. 
I am absolute master ; and (looking at her with but a moiety of my anger) you 
shall not sing there.” Hereupon the beautiful Nadira wiped, tremblingly, 
from her eyes some tears which anger had gathered there, and precipitately 
withdrew. 
My slight anger dissipated, I could not resist laughing—nay, shouting with 
laughter, at the simplicity of this young silly girl, who accustomed, doubtless, 
at Vienna, inthe midst of her adorers, to see all bend to her caprices, and who had 
thought she might unresisted destroy the harmony of our festival, and dictate to 
me her will. 
For some days I saw her not. The festival took place. Alceste was worthily 
executed—after the performance the six thousand voices of the circus sang my 
hymn,which was only acce:panied by a hundred families of clarionets and saxo- 
ones, a hundred others of flutes, four hundred violoncellos, and three hundred 
iarps. The effect I have already informed you was very great. The storm of ae- 
clamation once stilled, the Emperor arose, and complimenting me with his aceus- 
tomed courtesy, ceded to me his privilege of selecting the female who should have 
the honour of crowning the statue of Gliick. Renewed shouts and applause of the 
people. At this moment of radiant enthusiasm, my eyes encountered thos¢ of 
the beautiful Nadira, who from a distant box, had fixed upon mé a look; humble 
and pensive. Suddenly compassion, pity, even a sort of remorse, seized’ upon 
my heart, at the sight of the vanquished beauty eclipsed by art. ‘It seemed 
that, asa \ swore conqueror, art should now share with beauty a pottion ofits 
glory, and I named Nadira, the frivolous songstress of Vienna, to ¢rown’ the 
God of Expression. The general astonishment cannot be told—she ‘was un- 
known to all. Red and pale by turns, Nadira arose and received’ from the 
hands of the priest of Glick the floral crown of leaves and’ ears of wheat 
which she was to place on the divine brow,—advanced slowly through’ the 
circus, ascended the steps of the temple, and having reached the’ foot of the 
statue, she turned towards the people and by action implied that she willed to 
speak, All admired her in hushed silence—the females seemed struck by her 
exceeding beauty. “ Euphonians,” she said, “Iam unknown to you. Yesterday, 
IT was but of the common herd of women, endowed with a voice brilliant and agile 
—nomore. High art had not been revealed to me. For the first time in my 
life I have heard Alceste—I have with you admired the splendid majesty of the 

reat Shetland’s hymn. I now comprehend—I hear—I see. Tam an artist. 

ut the instinct of genius could alone divine it. Suffer, then, ere I crown the God 
of Expression, that I prove to you, his faithful worshippers, that I am worthy of 
so signal an honour, and that the great Shetland is not deceived.” At these 
words, tearing the pearls and jewels which decked her hair, she dashed them to 
theearth, trod them beneath her feet—(symbolical adjuration!)—her hand placed 
upon her heart, she bowed down before Gliick, and in a voice sublime in its 
accent and vibration, commenced the air of Alceste—‘ Ah, implicable divinities [” 

It is impossible, dear Xilef, to describe to you with the slightest i ane to 
fidelity the immense emotion produced by this marvellous song While listening, 
every brow dropped by degrees—every heart palpitated—here and there the 
auditors clasped their hands, and raised them mechanically above their heads— 
many of our young maidens swooned, and at the close, upon the return of the 
immortal phrase, ‘’ Tis not to offend thee!” Nadira, accustomed to the burning 
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enthusiasm of her Viennese, must have experienced a moment of horrible an- 
guish.. Not the faintest applause was heard; the entire circus was silent and 
cast down—but ere a minute had expired all recovered breath and voice— 
(admire once more the musical sense of our Euphonians)—without the conductor 
of the choristers or myself having given the slightest signal to direct the har- 
mony, a cry of a thousand souls burst forth spontaneously upon the chord of 
the diminished seventh of I natural, followed by a pompous cadence in C major. 
Nadira at first reeled—then regained her position at this harmonious thunder, 
and raising her antique arms—beautiful with animation—beautiful with joy— 
beautiful with love—beautiful in beauty—she placed the crown on the colossal 
head of the Olympian Gliick. Inspired in turn by this august scene,and to calm 
the enthusiasm, which was becoming a passion, already perhaps zealous, I gave 
the signal for the march from Alceste; and on bended knees, like fervent 
Euphonians, we all saluted the sovereign master with his poetic melopée. ; 

n arising, we sought Nadira;—she had vanished. Searcely had I 
reached home, ere I saw her enter. She approached, and, bending, said : 
“ Shetland, thou hast initiated me into art; thou hast given me a new existence. 
I love thee—canst thou love me? I make thee a gift of all my being—my 
life, ‘my soul, my beauty, are all thine!” I replied, after an instant of silent 
doubt, and thinking of my former love, which was fast fading : “ Nadira; thou 
hast..caused me to find beyond art a sublime ideal—sincerely I love thee—I 
accept thee. But if thou deceivest me, now or ever, thou art lost.” “ Now, or 
ever can I deceive thee—but though I should purchase by a cruel death the 
bliss of becoming thine, I clasp this happiness, I demand it, Shetland!— 
Nadira! Our arms—our hearts!—our souls—the infinite—God !” 

Nadira exists no more—Nadira is myself; Shetland is no more—she is 
Shetland ! 

I am ashamed, dear Xilef, to send to thee such a recital, whose heart bleeds, 
and is torn by absence, but passion and happiness make us positive egotists. 
Yet my happiness is intermittent, and its luminous atmosphere is oftimes crossed 
by frightful days of gloom. I remember the first time I said to Nadira, “* Sin- 
cerely I love thee!” three strings of my harp broke with a mournful sound. I 
attach to this incident a superstitious idea. Was it a farewell to that art which 
destroys me? It seems as though I no longer loved it. But listen to more. 

Yesterday, was a burning day of a burning summer; Nadira and snyself 
were skimming along the loftiest vault of ether; my vessel, unsteered, wan 
dered at. will, driven by the sweet eastern breeze. Locked in each other’s arms, 
drunken with love, lying on the soft ottoman of my perfumed bark, we neared 
the confines of the other world; a single step, a single act of the will,.and we 
could have passed it. ‘ Nadira,” I said, straini r to my heart, “Dear! 
there is nothing left for us in this world—we have attained all; shall’ we 
descend? Let usdie!” She gazed at me with surprise. ‘Yes, let us die,” I 
added ; “let us leap, thus embracing, from our bark—our souls, mingled in a 
final kiss, will exhale to heaven, ere our bodies, = through space, can 
reach again the prosaic earth. Will you?—come!” ‘“ Not now,” she replied ; 
“let us stilllive!” ‘“‘Notnow!’ But another time,” I thought, “ will such a 
moment ever again recur? Oh, Nadira, art thou but woman!” I will remain, 
since she wishes toremain. Farewell, my friend, during the two hours employed 
in writing to you I have not seen her, and every minute that now passes away 
from her, I feel as though an icy hand was slowly tearing my heart from my 
bosom. 

The letter of Madame Heaper, in which that respectable matron doggedly 
declared to Xilef that her daughter had retracted her promise, and renounced 
him, announced, at the same time, the departure of Camilla for America, 
where she had been invited by advantageous offers from a director of a theatre, 
and the friendship of a wealthy captain. The thought of an immediate and 
speedy vengeance was that which first presented itself to the mind of the young 
man, thus outraged in his nearest and dearest feelings. Xilef resolved to hasten 
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to America, where he flattered himself he would quickly discover his 8 
mistress. He burst asunder all ties which bound him to the direction of 
Euphonia ; he lost his situation ; he overthrew, at one blow, his present and his 
future. Ye what cared he? Remained there for Xilef in this life another 
interest but that of vengeance? Shetland’s letter, and with it the description 
of Euphonia, reached him at the moment he was on the eve of leaving Palermo, 
and he had but time to address the document to the Sicilian Academy, with 
some few lines explaining wherefore he could not present and read it in person 
as he had promised. 

Here is Shetland’s manuscript, as read by the president of the Academy at 
the public meeting. Xilef had added nothing. 


DESCRIPTION OF EUPHONIA. { 


“Euphonia is a small city, containing two thousand souls, situate near the 
Harz, in Germany. y , 

“It may ‘be considered as a vast university of music, since the practice of that 
art is the sole object of the labours of the inhabitants. g 

“ All Euphonians, men, women, and children, are exclusively @ ‘in sing- 
ing or playing upon instruments. The greater number are, at' the same’ time; 
virtuoses and singers. Those who do not execute, are employed in the'manu- 
facture of instruments, in engraving and printing music. Some devote them- 
selves to acoustic researches, and to the study of all that may im physical phe» 
nomena add to the production of sound. ‘The instrumental and’ vocal’ per- 
formers are classed in categories in the various quarters of the ¢ity. Be we- 

“Each voice and each instrument has a street that bears its ‘name; inhabited 
only by that portion devoted to the practice of such voice or ‘such ‘instrament. 
There are streets bearing the names of Sopranos, Tenors, Basses, Coritraltos; 
of Violins; Horns, Flutes, roe &e. Jes 

“It is needless to add, that Euphonia is governed militarily, being’ subjected 
toa despotic discipline. Hence the perfect order which reigns throughout all 
the studies, and the marvellous results the art has realised. igri YO 

“The Emperor of Germany does all to render ‘as happy as possible the 'ex- 
istence of the Euphonians. He but exacts from them as a retarn that he 
be supplied twice or thrice in the year with some thousands of musicians, 
for the festivals given at various points of the empire. Rarely, indeed;°is’ the 
city entirely in movement. pa 7 weayssad haat 

‘A circus, closely resembling the antique circuses of Gréece' and Rome, bat 
constructed upon infinitely improved acoustic conditions,’ is devoted’ to these 
monumental’ performances. It will contain on one ‘side’ twenty’ thoiisand 
auditors, and on the other side ten thousand executants. DLS 

“ The ‘Minister of the Fine Arts selects from the populations of the different 
cities of Germany the twenty thousand auditors privileged’ to’ assist at the 
harmonie festivals. ‘This choir is always determined, more or less, by the intel-’ 
ligence and the musical culture of the individuals. Despite the excessive 
curiosity which these gatherings excite throughout the empire, no consideration 
op to art will suffice for the admission of any auditor known from in- 
aptitude to be unworthy to be present. 

“* The education of the Euphonians is thus directed : the children are exercised 
in early years in all the rhythmic combinations; they are enabled, in a few 
years, to enjoy the difficulties of the fragmentary divisions of time,’ synt 
forms, the mixtures of irreconcileable rhythms, &c. Then comes the study of 
the solfeggio, at the same time with that of the instruments; subsequetitly, 
singing and harmony. At the moment of puberty, at that period of the bloom- 
ing of life when the passions assume their power, is sought to be developed the 
Just sentiment of expression, and subsequently the beauties of style. ' 

“ That faculty so rare of appreciation, be it of the work of the composer, or in 
the execution of his interpreters, truth of expression, is placed beyond ev 
other in the opinion of the Euphonians. Whomsoever is ducove to be posi- 
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tively deprived of the sense of appreciation, or to feel pleasure from the per- 
formance of. works in which false expression predominates, is inexorably banished 
from the city, eved though otherwise possessing an eminent talent or an unex- 
ceptionable voice, unless he be willing to descend to some inferior employment, 
such as the fabrication of musical strings or drum skins. 

“ The vocal and instrumental professors have at their command several sub- 
masters, destined to teach the specialities in which they are known to be su- 
perior. Thus, for the violin, tenor, violoncello, and contrabass classes, beside 
the principal professor, who directs the general studies of the instrument, there 
is one who teaches exclusively the pizzicato, another the harmonic sounds, an- 
other the staccato, and so forth. There are prizes instituted for agility, for 
justness of intonation, for beauty of sound, and even for tenuity of sound. 
Hence the admirable piano nuances which the Euphonians alone in Europe 
know how to produce. 

“The cigual for the hours of labour and repast, for the meetings of particular 
sections and streets, of rehearsals of smaller or larger masses, &c., is given by 
means of a gigantic organ, placed on the top of a tower, that commands all the 
edifices of the city. This organ is worked by steam, and its sonority is such 
that it may be heard at a distance of four leagues. Five centuries have scarcely 
elapsed since an ingenious mechanician, named Saxe, to whom we owe the 
precious family of keyed brass instruments which bears his name, originated the 
idea of an organ which should fulfil more musically the office of church clocks, 
and he was deemed a lunatic, as were two hundred years antecedent thosé who 
obstinately sought the means to direct the wrial navigation which has changed 
the face of. the world. The steam organ is to the ancient organs as the 
trombone is to the flageolet. The language of the organ of the tower—this 
auricular telegraph, is searcely understood save by the Euphonians—they alone 
are instructed in telephony (previous invention!), and telegraphy. The prefect 
directors of rehearsals have but to make a simple sign with one or two hands, 
and the batén conductor, to indicate to the executants, who are under exercise, 
either loud or soft, such or such chords, followed by such or such cadence or 
modulation, to perform such or such classical piece together, either in small 
masses or in crescendo, for the several groups to enter successively or by degrees. 
When some grand new composition is to be performed, each part is singly 
studied for two or three days; the organ then announces the meeting of all the 
voices at the circus. There, under the direction of the singing masters, they 
meet in sections of a hundred, each forming a complete choir. "then the points 
of respiration are indicated, and so placed that there are never more than a 
hundred singers who breathe at the same time and the same place ; thus the 
points of respiration of the entire body are concealed from the auditor. The 
execution is directed, in the first place, to the consideration of its literal fidelity, 
then to the lights and shadows, and, lastly, to its style and EXPRESSION. 

“* All movement of the body indicating the rhythmus during the performance 
is rigidly interdicted to the chorus. They are, consequently, executed with a 
silence so absolute and so profound that three thousand Euphonian choristers 
assembled in the circus, or in any other sonorous spot, would not drown the buzz 
of the smallest insect, and would induce a blind person placed amidst them to 
believe himself alone. They have, by these means, attained to the counting of 
hundreds of pauses, and the entire mass to attack a chord after this protracted 
silence, without a single singer missing his entrance. 

“ An analogous labour is directed to the orchestral rehearsals; no one is per- 
mitted to take his place amongst the mass before being heard and separately 
examined by the prefects. The entire orchestra subsequently rehearse alone, 
and, ultimately, the reunion of the two masses, vocal and instrumental, are 
exercised, when the several prefects shall have declared them to be sufficiently 
competent. 

“The grand combination is then submitted to the criticism of the author, who 
listens from the extremity of the amphitheatre usually occupied by the public ; 
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and when he feels himself absolute master of this immense intelligent instrument ; 
when he is sure that it has only to receive those vital delicacies which he feels and 
must be enabled to impart better than any other person, the moment has then 
arrived for him to become also an executant, and he ascends the chief desk to 
direct. A tuning-key attached to each desk allows every instrumentalist to 
tune without noise previously to and during the execution; preluding, and the 
slightest whisperings of the orchestra are rigorously prohibited. An ingenious 
piece of mechanism, which might have been discovered some five or six centuries 
earlier, had it been sought for, yields to the impulsion of the movements of the 
chief without being visible to the public, marks before the eyes of each execu- 
tant, and close to him, not only the time of the measure, but also indicates in the 
most precise manner the several degrees of forte or piano. Thus the executants 
receive immediately and instantaneously the sentiment communicated by the 
director, and obey it as rapidly as the hammers of a piano follow the hand that 
presses the keys. The master may then say he plays the orchestra with entire 
truth. 

“The seats of musical philosophy, filled by the most learned men of the epoch, 
served to promulgate among the Euphonians healthy ideas, on the importance and 
estimation of the art, a knowledge of the laws upon which its existence is based, 
and exact historical ideas of the revolutions to which it had been subjected. 
We owe to one of these professors the singular institution of ‘concerts of bad 
music,’ to which the Euphonians resort at certain periods of the year to listen 
to the monstrosities admired for ages, throughout Europe, the production of 
which was taught in the conservatories of Germany, France, and Italy, and t 
studied to become conversant with those faults necessary to be carefull avoided. 
Such are the greater number of the cavatinas and finales of the Italian sehool 
of the commencement of the nineteenth century, and the vocalised fugeal. com- 

itions, more or less religious, of the anterior epoch of the. twentieth, 
The first experiments made by these means upon this population, of which the 
musical sense is now so correct and so refined, produced sufficiently singular 
results. Some of the masterpieces of the bad music, false in expression and 
ridiculous in style, but notwithstanding effective, and if not agreeable, at least 
supportable to the ear, excited their pity—they seemed to listen to the productions 
of infants stammering in a language which they understood not. A certain 
morceau excited unbounded laughter, and it was impossible to continue its 
execution. But when they sang the fugue of a Kyrie eleison, the most eelebra- 
ted of one of the works of the great masters of our German school, and when 
they were assured that this piece had not been written by a madman, but by a 
very great musician, who in this but imitated other masters, who had been, im 
their turn for many years imitated, their consternation cannot be painted. They. 
were peintally afflicted at this humiliating malady, with which they acknow- 
ledged the human mind was likely to be subjected—their religious feelings were 
indignantly kindled at the same time as the musical sentiment was, outraged by 
these ignoble and incredible blasphemies. With one universal accord, they sang 
the celebrated prayer, Parce Deus, the expression of which is sublime, as an 
amende hono to God, in the name of music and musicians. 

“ As every individual bearer some sort of voice, each Euphonian is bound to 
exert his, and to possess ideas of the vocal art. Hence results that the performers 
of string-instruments in the orchestra, who can sing and play at the same.time, 
form a second choir of reserve, which the composer employs upon certain oeca- 
sions, the unexpected entrance of which produces frequently the most astonish- 
ing effects. The singers, in their turn, are bound to understand the mechaniem 
of certain instruments of string and percussion, and to play them upon neces- 
sity at the same time they sing. There are also harpists, pianists, guitarists; 
a great number among them understand the violin, tenor, and violoncello. The 
children play the saedien cythera and the harmonic cymbals—a new instrument 
on which each blow produces a perfect chord. 

“The parts in theatrical pieces, and the vocal and instrumental solos, are 
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invariably given to those Euphonians whose organisation and special talent 
render them the most fitted to execute them perfectly. It is a trial of skill, 
made publicly and patiently before the entire people, that determines the 
choice. To all is granted the necessary time. When it was intended to celebrate 
the decennial anniversary of the Gliick festival, they sought, for ar months, 
among the songstresses, the most capable of singing and acting the character of 
Alceste ; nearly a thousand women were successively heard for this purpose. 

“ At Euphonia there are no privileges granted to certain artists to the detri- 
ment of art. A leading performer is there unknown; nor is the right of pos- 
session of all the principal parts, even when such parts are in no wise adapted to 
his peculiar talent or physical form, accorded. The authors, the ministers, and 
the prefects determine the essential qualities which must unite to fill properl 
such or such re or to represent such or such personage. The individual is 
diligently sought who is most advantageously endowed for the purpose, and, be 
he the most obscure Euphonian, when discovered, he is elected. Sometimes 
our musical government has but the labour for its reward. ‘Twas thus in 2320, 
when, after a search of fifteen months for a Eurydice, they were necessitated to 
abandon the production of the Orpheus of Gliick, for want of a young woman 
sufficiently beautiful to represent the poetical countenance, and sufficiently in- 
telligent to comprehend the character. 

“The literary education of the Euphonians is carefully attended to. They 
can all, more or less, appreciate the beauties of the great ancient and modern 
poets. And those among them whose ignorance and want of culture in this 
respect is incomplete, may never hope to attain to any musical function of the 
slightest prétension. 

“Thus, thanks to the intelligent will of our emperor, and to his indefatigable 
solicitude for the most potent of arts, Euphonia has become the marvellous con- 
servatory of monumental music.” . 

The academicians of Palermo believed themselves to be dreaming while 
listening to the reading of these notes, collected in haste by the friend of Xilef, 
and asked themselves if the young Euphonian prefect did not mean to play 
upon their credulity. It was decided, in consequence, at the same sitting, that 
a deputation of the Academy should visit the musical city, in order to judge of 
the truth of the unheard-of facts which had been presented to them. 





We left Xilef breathing vengeance, and ready to ascendin his balloon, to follow 
in the pursuit of his audacious mistress to America, whither he simply believed 
shé had gone. He departed, sombre and silent as those thunder-charged clouds 
which move rapidly athwart the heavens at the precursory moment of horrible 
tempests. He devoured space. Never did locomotive labour with such furious 
ardour. Did the vessel encounter a contrary current of air, he would intre- 
pidly sever it with its prow, or, elevating himself to a superior zone, séek 
either a less gem current, or that region of eternal calm whither nothing 
human before ‘lef had doubtless ever reached. In these almost inaccessible 
solitudes, the limits of human life—the cold and the aridity—are such, that 
every wooden substance contained in the vessel bent and split on to the sinister 
pilot. As to Xilef, he remained impassive, half dead by the rarefaction of the 
atmosphere, tranquilly regarding the streams of blood that issued from his nose 
and mouth, until, unable longer to support a like pain, he was forced to 
descend in search of a more respirable air, and to observe if the direction of the 
wind would suffer him to remain there. The impetuosity of his course was 
such, that sixty hours after his departure from Palermo he disembarked at New 
York. It were impossible to recount all the labour of his researches, not only 
in the cities, but in the villages and the hamlets of the United States, of Canada, 
of Labrador; then through the whole of South America to the Straits of Ma- 
gellan, the Atlantic Isles, and the Pacific Ocean. It was at the expiration of a 
year of this insensate labour that he felt its inutility, and that the thought pre- 
sented itself of secking the two wretches in Europe, where, doubtless, they had 
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remained, the more easily todupe him. He felt, moreover, the necessity of again 
seeing his friend Shetland, to procure from him those resources he world ere 
soon require. It will be easily imagined that during this insane exploration of 
air, earth, and water, his resources were not husbanded. He decided, accord- 
ingly, to return to Hupbants where he arrived, after three days’ navigation, pre- 
cisely on an evening that Nadira and Shetland gave a fete at their villa. The 
pas a and saloons were sumptuously illuminated. Xilef, who wished not to 
be seen but by his friend, waited, concealed within a shrubbery, the opportunity 
of seeing him alone, and from thence, listening to the noise of the féfe, shud- 
dered at the sound of a voice which recalled to him that of Camilla. ‘ Imagi- 
nation! Delirium!” he exclaimed. Shetland at last left the saloon, and, per- 
ceiving the exile, who presented himself nore A his eyes— 

‘“ Heavens! is it thou? What happiness! is alone was wanting to our 


fete; now thou art here.” 


“ Silence, I pray thee, Shetland. I may not be seen; I am an Euphonian no 
longer—I have lost my occupation—I am here solely to speak with thee on 
serious business.” 

“ Business to-morrow,” replied Shetland. “Thy position shall be restored, I 
will answer for it. Thou art ever one of us. Follow me, follow me! I must 
present you to Nadira, who will be enchanted at length to know thee.” 

And with that cruel thoughtlessness of happy beings who are incapable of 
comprehending wretchedness in others, he drew Xilef, in spite of all opposition, 
to the place of meeting. Chance willed it that at the moment that the two 
friends reached the saloon where Nadira was, she, doubtless occupied with some 
coquetry, perceived them not. She had not the time to be prepared for the 
overwhelming apparition of Xilef. As for him, he on the instant recognised his 
perfidious mistress; but hate and suffering, during a year, had imparted to his 
character such a firmness—he had obtained such a mastery of his impressions— 
that he was enabled at once to control his agitation, and to entirely conceal it. 
Xilef and Nadira were thus suddenly in the presence of each other,, and in a 
manner to disconcert two beings less extraordinary. _The beautiful songstress, 
in reongnising, She: lover she had so basely abandoned and deceived, and _per- 
ceiving, at a first glance, that he desired no recognition, thought. there wag no- 
thing better to be done than toimitate him, and saluted him politely, but coldly, 
without betraying the a symptom of surprise or fear ; such was the pro- 
digious habit of dissimulation of this woman. Hence Shetland. had. no gus- 
picion of the truth, and if he observed the frigidity of manner with which Xilef 
and Nadira met, he attributed it, on the one part, to a sort of. jealous instinct, 
sufficient to cause Nadira to look with an evil eye on whomsoever she thought 
might subtract from her the smallest portion of the affection of her lover; and, 
on the other, the natural pain which Xilef could not fail to experience in. con- 
trasting his own misery with the joy and happiness of others, The féfe con- 
tinued without the slightest cloud to dim its brilliancy. But long ere its close 
the penetrating eye of Xilef had recognised, by certain signs imperceptible to 
every other observer—by certain gestures—by the intonation of certain words 
—incontrovertible proofs of the fact—Nadira had already deceived Shetland, 
From that instant, the thought of the stoical resignation to which he had re- 
solved, not to destroy the happiness of his friend, and to leave him in ignorance 
of the antecedents of Nadira; this generous feeling gave place to sinister 
thoughts, which suddenly illumined the most sombre depths of his soul, and 
revealed an horizon of horror before unknown. His part was soon taken, De- 
claring on the morrow to Shetland that he should not continue his voyage, that 
it was useless, in ineng tents, to discuss the business of which it had been his 
purpose to s with him, he announced his intention to remain at Euphonia, 
concealed, obscure, inactive. He begged of him not to attempt any measure 
that might restore to him his prefectorate, calm and repose being now the. sole 
necessities of his existence. 

Nadira, in spite of her penetration, allowed herself to be caught by the false 
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seeming of his resigned grief, and did not think it necessary to give her mother 
her lesson, by enjoining her to imitate her reserve as regarded Xilef, who ap- 
peared desirous to forget a secret known only to her and him at Euphonia. 

To render this situation less dangerous, Xilef appeared rarely to leave the 
retreat he had chosen; would only see his friend at very distant intervals, 
accusing himself of a savageness which could only be excused by his incurable 
grief. But, concealed by various disguises, and with the cautious cunning of a 
cat in her nocturnal expeditions, he watched the movements of Nadira, followed 
her to her most secret rendezvous, and thus secured, at the end of some months, 
the thread of all her intrigues, and the extent of her infamy. The denoue- 
ment of the drama was quickly settled in his mind. Shetland should be torn, at 
all hazard, from an existence so sullied and dishonoured, even should death follow 
his disenchantment ; it was necessary that the mighty love, the noble and enthu- 
siastic passion, the sublimest sentiment of the human heart, which had crushed 
two eminent artistes for so unworthy a creature, should be avenged, and avenged 
in a manner terrible and horrible beyond example. And thus it was Xilef 
accomplished his fearful Tr: 

There was at that time at Euphonia a celebrated mechanician, whose works ex- 
cited general astonishment. He had just completed a gigantic piano, which not- 
withstanding its magnitude, could be we gr by a single individual, and of which 
the varied sounds were so powerful, that it — contest without disadvantage 
with an orchestra of two hundred musicians. Thence the name of piano-orches- 
tra, which it had received. ‘he birth-day of Nadira lene sme easily 

rsuaded his friend that the most Pe ery gift he could present to his 

loved, would be the new instrument which had elicited universal admiration. 
“But if you would perfect her joy,” he added, “ add to it the delicious steel 
pavilion, which the same artiste has just constructed, of which its elegant 
originality cannot be compared with anything which we know of a similar kind. 
It would be an enchanting summer boudoir, cool, fresh, and invaluable in our 
burning season; you might inaugurate it, by giving a ball to your intimate 
friends, at which the radiant Nadira will preside.” Stitland, full of joy, 
strongly approved the idea of his friend, and commissioned him to make the 
acquisition of these two master-pieces. Xilef dclayye not his visit to the cele- 
brated mechanician. After acquainting him with the object, he asked if it were 
possible to add to the pavilion a special and powerful mechanism of which he 
indicated the nature and effect, the existence of which was to be known only. to 
themselves. The mechanician, astonished at such a oe but sedlticede by 
the novelty and the considerable sum offered by Xilef for its accomplishment, 
reflected an instant, and, with the confidence of genius, answered—* In eight 
days it shall be done.” “That is enough,” replied Xilef. And the bargain 
was concluded. 

Eight days afterwards the happy Shetland was enabled to present to his 
mistress the double gift destined for her. 

Nadira received it with transports of joy : the pavilion, above all, delighted 
her. She could not refrain from admiring its structure, at once elegant and 
substantial ; the curious ornaments, the arabesques with which it was covered ; 
its exquisite furniture, and its coolness, that rendered it so precious in the 
ardent canicular nights. ‘It was a charming thought of Xilef,” she cried, “ to 
inaugurate it with a ball of our intimate friends—a ball of which my dear 
Shetland will be the soul, when improvising brilliant dance-music on his new 
giant piano. But this magic instrument is of too great sonority to remain thus 
near the auditory ; Xilef will therefore have the kindness to have it removed 
from the pavilion, and carried to the extremity of the garden, in the grand 
saloon of the villa, from whence we shall hear it delightfully. I will now 
prepare my invitations.” 

is arrangement, which appeared natural, and agreed besides perfectly with 
the plan of Xilef, was soon terminated. The same night, Nadira, dressed as a 
fairy, and her enormous mother, covered with grotesque ornaments, received in 
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the pavilion the ladies, quite worthy, in all respects, of the intimacy with which 
Nadira honoured them, and the gentlemen which she had distinguished. The 
trap was laid; Xilef saw, with terrible calmness, his victims successively enter. 
Shetland, unsuspectingly, received them with a general welcome, but he felt 
oppressed by a sentiment of anges singular under the peculiar circum- 
stances; and, approaching Nadira, “How beautiful you are,” he said, with 
extacy. ‘“ Wherefore am I to-night so melancholy ?—I should be so happy. 
It seems as though I were on the eve of some great misfortune—of some ter- 
rible event; it is you, wicked peri, whose beauty troubles and agitates me.” 
“You are mad !—away with such visions! You would do better to seat your- 
self at the piano—the ball might then at least begin.” ‘ Yes, doubtless,” added 
Xilef, “the beautiful Nadira is even right—to the piano, all are burning to 
join hands.” 

Soon the accents of a hyatitering valse rang through the garden; the groups 
of dancers formed and whirled; Xilef stood immoveable, his hand on a steel 
button placed at the exterior extremity of the pavilion, followed them with his 
eye. Seanething strange seems to pass within him—he appears to hesitate— 
his lips are pallid—his eyes dimmed—from time to time he p. his hand upon 
his heart, as though to keep down its violent boundings. Again he_hesitates. 
But he hears Nadira, passing near to him, leaning on the arm of her waltzer, 
and whispering to him these rapid words, “ No, to-night it is impossible; but 
wait until te morrow.” The rage of Xilef at this new proof of the baseness of 
Nadira could not contain itself. He pressed himself with all his weight against 
the steel button, exclaiming, ‘“ To-morrow, wretches! for you there is no 
morrow ;” and ran to Shetland, who, buried in his inspirations, inundated the 
villa and the garden with harmonies now tender, and now soft, and anon with a 
character of fierceness and despair. ‘ How is this, Shetland ?” he cried ; “thou 
sleepest, they complain of the slowness of thy measure. Faster! the waltzers 
are very animated. That is better. Oh, what a lovely phrase—astounding 
harmony ! how that menacing og seems to grind those diminished chords— 
how gnashing and shuddering the theme in the minor mode! It is the music of 
the damned! Thou art a poet, Shetland; thou art a sorcerer! Listen to 
those joyous cries. Oh! thy Nadira is very happy.” Frightful shrieks issued 
from the pavilion; but Shetland, still more excited, drew from his piano- 
orchestra a storm of sound that drowned the clamour, and could to him alone 
have concealed their nature. 

At the moment Xilef had pressed the spring destined to move the 
secret mechanism of the pavilion, the steel wheel of the small edifice of circular 
form began revolving slowly and noiselessly, so that the dancers, seeing the 
space on which they were moving smaller than before, believed their number 
to have increased. Nadira, astonished, cried, ‘‘Who, are these new guests? 
We are evidently more numerous—it is insufferable! We shall be stifled—it 
seems even that the windows have become narrower, and admit less air.’ And 
Madame Heaper, red and pale by turns: “Good God, gentlemen, what is 
this? Carry me away from hence! open! open!” But instead of opening, 
the pavilion rolling itself mechanically with a suddenly-accelerated move- 
ment, the doors and the windows were in an instant masked by a wall of iron. 
The interior space contracted rapidly ; the shrieks redoubled, those of Nadira 
reaching above the rest; and the beautiful songstress, the poetical fairy, feeling 
herself pressed on all sides, repulsed those who surrounded her with scoffs and. 
words of horrible brutality—the baseness of her nature, revealed by the fear of 
death, exhibited itself in all its oanty- 

And Xilef, who had quitted Shetland to behold more near the infernal spec- 
tacle—Xilef, frantic as a tiger that licks his proatene prey—ran around the 
pavilion, shouting with all his strength, “‘ Well, Camilla, what ails thee, dear 
beauty? Wherefore thus furious? Thy steel corset grips thee tightly! Beg 
one of these gentlemen to unlace thee ; they are accustomed to it. And thy 


— of a mother—how fares it with her? I no longer hear her sweet 
voice !” 
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Indeed, to the cries of horror and of anguish caused by the increasing. tight- 
ening of the steel partitions, succeeded hideous sounds of bruised flesh, the crack- 
ling of breaking bones, of bursting skulls, eyes starting from their orbits, jets of 
blood frothing and spouting through the roof of the pavilion, until the atro- 
cious machine sank exhausted in the blood-saturated spot which it could not 
longer resist. 

Shetland, in the meantime, continued to play, oblivious of the féte and the 
dancers, in the fervour of his inspiration, when Xilef, with haggard eye, tore 
him from the instrument, and dragging him towards the pavilion, which had 
again opened, to let fall upon the pavement the smoking charnel, in which no 
trace of the human form could longer be distinguished. 

“Come, come, wretched man! See what remains of thy infamous Nadira, 
who was my infamous Camilla! see what remains of her execrable mother— 
= remains of her eighteen lovers! Say, has true justice been acccrded ? 

At the sight of this infinite horror—at this aspect, which even Divine ven- 
geance spares to the damned of the seventh circle, Shetland sunk aghast. Re- 
covering, he laughed wildly, ran madly across the garden, singing, calling upon 
Nadira, culling flowers for her, and leaping. He was mad! : 

Xilef was calm. He had suddenly gained his self-possession. 

“ Poor Shetland, he is happy!” he said. ‘ My task is done—I may now re- 
pose!” And inhaling from a vial of cyanogéne, which he ever kept about his 
person, he fell, as though thunder-stricken ! 

* * * * * e 

Six months after this catastrophe Euphonia, still in mourning, was devoted 
to silence. The organ of the elevated tower, which ascended to the skies, from 
hour to a alone tolled forth a slow dissonant harmony, like a moan of tright- 
ened grief. ; 

Shetland died twenty-four hours after Xilef, fortunately without having 
recovered one lucid interval, and at the obsequies of the two friends, whose ter- 
rible end remained incomprehensible to the whole city, such was the public 
consternation that not only the songs, but even the accustomed funereal chaunts, 
were forbidden. ‘ 5 





SAVE ME FROM MY FRIENDS! 
[A COMMON CASE.] 


“ Whither art going ?” said Harry to Jack. 

* To be hired at Squire’s.”—‘ Go back, go back ! 
The squire is suited.”—“ If that be the case, 

My walk I shall save, and my steps retrace.” 


“ Whither art going?” said Johnny to Hal. 

“ T’ve been hired by Squire.” —*“ Fudge !”—* Not at all !” 
“ 1 thought he was suited?”—‘“ When Nature formed me, 
All Squires were suited, friend Jack !—Do you see?” 


“ But that Squire had a vacancy how did you know ?” 
“ A friend, Jack—a friend this morn told me so.” 

“* Why not one, save I, knew the secret, thou elf!” 

‘“‘ That may be very true, for the friend was yourself.” 


“ And thus you've bamboozled me !”——“* Yes, Johnny, thus! 
But you've learnt a good lesson, so don’t make a fuss! 

And when next you are bent upon gaining your ends, 
Achieve what you seek before telling your FRIENDS !” 
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SPECIMENS OF PETRARCA; 
SELECTED FROM HIS POEMS ON THE DEATH OF LAURA. 


TRANSLATED BY T. H. SEALY, 


AutHor oF “ THe Porcerain Tower,” &c. 


No. VI—THE FOURTH CANZONE. 
" ‘TacER NON POSSO; E TEMO NON ADOPRE— 


[This canzone, in which the poet narrates his early subjection to the charms‘of 
Laura, and describes the attractions and influences of her infancy and child 
hood, is one of those held most in estimation. Muratori, who is particular 
in establishing an “ Order cf Merit” among the poems, has some’ hesitation 
in assigning it a place in the first rank, on account of obscurity in the‘ earlier 
portion, some awkward involutions of style, and some force) and ‘inelegat 
forms of expression, which occur in several places, and particularly inthe 
third stanza: but he eventually decides in its favour. TaSsoni treats certain 
passages’ very irreverently; and among them some’ of the inost' beautiful. 
‘Tassoni*had fine taste, as well as keen perception of the ludicrous ; but u-’ 
fortunately the latter made him sometimes belie the former, and become: 
hypercritical for the sake of a witticism.] 





Rerrain I cannot ; _ my soul is faint 

Lest my tongue baulk the purpose of mine heart, 
True tribute to impart, 

To one whose ear is yet in heaven unsealed.* 

Oh, how can I, unless Love teach the art, 

That work divine with mortal language paint ? 
Those charms, which the restraint 

Of high humility kept half unrevealed ? 

That lovely prison,f whence now she is repealed, 

Not long had owned a tenant so divine, 

When first mine eyes with such sweet sight were graced : 
An@#thence, with sudden haste, 

For "twas the April of the year, and mine,t 

I ran to the near meads and neighbouring bowers, 

In hope to please her heart by offerings of sweet flowers.§ 


* It may be asked, “Of what avail are all your praises, since she in whose honour 
they are spoken is dead?” He replies, in anticipation of this objection, “My words are 
not wasted on the air; in heaven she listens to them still.” —Castelvetro. 

+ Her corporeal form. ) 

{ Petrarca first met Laura on the 6th of April, 1327, at which time he was in his 
twenty-third year. I will take this opportunity of observing, that I’ use the poet’s name 
in its Italian form, at the suggestion of my excellent friend, J. A. St. John, since there 
is certainly no more reason why we should barbarise it into Petrarch, than why, in rivalry 
with our French neighbours, we should convert those of his great poetical /countrymen 
into Dant, and Boccatch, and Ariost, and Tass. 

§ “He speaks’ of the attention he devoted to poetry at Avignon’ and /Montpellier, 
which he calls the neighbouring meads; the flowers are the poetical,ornamients and 
concetti with which he hoped to gain the affections of Laura.”— Tassoni, 
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Specimens of Petrarca. 


The roof of gold,* the alabaster walls, 
The sapphire loops, the portalled ivory, 
These drew the earliest sigh 
From my lorn spirit ; these its last will draw ; 
From these swift messengers of love would fly, 
With arrows and fire, whom, when my mind recals, 
Crowned with proud coronalst i 
Of laurel, still my cheek grows blank with awe. 
Of cubéd diamond, free from spot or flaw, 
I’ the midst a throne,} by that sweet lady graced, 
Alone who sat, with light of beauty o’er her : 
A column rose before her 
Of crystal, wherein every thought was traced ; 
The which pure scripture shone so clearly through, ‘ 
That many a sigh therefrom, yet much of joy 1 drew. ‘ 


I marked that green victorious badge$ displayed, 
And by those lucid arms’ resistless force, 
*Gainst which are no resource, 
Apollo, or Jove, or Polypheme, or Mars,|| 
To where flow tears in never-ceasing course, 
IT found myself led on, and met no aid, 
So soon was there conveyed 
Where power I boast not that may burst my bars ; 
But as a man who, whilst he weeps, and jars 
The air with moan, yet meets a somewhat cheering 
His heart, so she, who holds me thus in prison, 
Who sole in her sweet season ; 
Was perfect, at her balcony appearing, , 
Such admiration filled mine earnest heart, 
As made both self and sorrow out of my thought depart. 


I was on earth, my soul in bliss Elysian, 
With sweet forgetfulness of fortune’s rigour ; 
And all my sentient figure 
Seemed turned to marble, so my wonder wrought ; 
When, lo! a woman,{ with looks of youthful vigour,— 


* The description in this stanza applies to “the lovely prison” of the preceding: 
the reference, in the first two lines, to the golden hair, the white skin, the eyes, and the 
teeth of Laura, will, of course, be observed ; but with regard to the sapphire loops, or 
windows, it may be noticed that Petrarca usually represents his mistress as having black 
eyes; and it is not easy to explain why he should make them black and blue. 

+ “That is, victorious over whomsoever they encounter.”—Muratori. 

t This throne is by some interpreted as the seat of chastity; by others as the heart 
of Laura, the seat of her life, and the centre of the prison the poet is describing’ The 
column of crystal is supposed by Tassoni to represent the Mirror of Purity: and by 
Leopardi the countenance of Laura. In looking at this his sighs are elicited by, the dis- 
sipation of his hopes; but his joy is excited by knowing that he has no ground for 
jealousy. 

§ The laurel. 

|| Genius, power, strength, courage, were of no avail against such weapons. 

{| Supposed by some to mean Fortune, by others Nature : the latter would seem the 
more probable, but for the powers boasted in the concluding lines of this stanza. ‘ She 
is introduced,” says Muratori, “ with judicious artifice. The poet wished to speak of 
the early life of Laura, and of other things which he had not himself seen or known; 
he therefore brings forward as his voucher a goddess, who must be well inforraed upon 
those subjects.” Castelvetro observes that she is described as old in years, yet not in 
appearance, because, whether Nature or Fortune, she is as ancient as the world, yet the 
same now as when the world was young. : 
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Though old in years,—and air of prompt decision, 
Beholding the fixed vision 
By which my lids to moveless arcs were brought ; 
“* Let me,” she said, “let me direct thy thought : 
In me more power than thou believ’st, reposes ; 
An art more swift than wind I can employ, 
To raise up woe or joy : 
And ruled by me is all this world discloses. 
Fix yet thine eyes, like eagle’s, on yon sun, 
And yield attentive ear until my speech be done. 


“ That day that saw her birth, those orbs on high, 

Which towards this earth with kindliest influence shine, 
In places — and digne, 

Met one the other in unison of love.* 

Venus and Jove, with aspects both benign, 

Were in the lordlier chambers of the sky ; 

And those malevolents which their grace deny, 

Almost obliterate from the bright Above. 

Ne’er through such morn the sun’s bright chariot drove : 

The air and earth were glad ; and in the ocean, 

And in the streams, the waters found repose. 
Yet ’mongst these favouring shows 

One distant cloud could cause me sad emotion ; 

Which much I dread shall yet dissolve in rain, 

Unless with pitying power Heaven otherwise ordain. 


“‘ When first she came upon this low retreat 
(Not worthy one of such celestial mould), 
*Twas lovely to behold 
What holiest halo round her path was spread : 
She seemed a spotless pearl enclosed in gold. 
And even whilst prone, and then on tottering feet, 
She rendered soft, and sweet, 
And green,—earth, rills, and woods ; and freshness shed 
Upon the proud grass, by her touch and tread ; 
And by her eyes with flowers the meadows dressed ; 
And calmed the tempests by an inborn skill 
Of words that trembled still 
From early lips, scarce aliens from the breast : 
Discovering well to this deaf earth and blind, 
How much of light from heaven was on its sphere enshrined. 


“* As waxing then, in time and virtue each, 
Her bright life came to its third flowery stage ; f 
The sun in all his age 
Methinks saw ne’er beauty and grace so bright : 
So full of joy her eyes, yet sweetly sage ; 


* - ‘all heaven 

And happy constellations on that hour 

Shed their selectest influence; the earth 

Gave sign of gratulation, and each hill."— Milton. 


+ There are two modes, Tassoni observes, of dividing age; either into the five 
stages of infancy, childhood, youth, virility, and old age—(how much better is Shaks- 
pere’s division, which interposes two other sections between the attainment of perfect 
manhood and the relapse into second childishness)—or into regular periods of seven 
years each in men, and six in women. In either case the result in the present instance 
is the same; that time of life being referred eee the ages of twelve and eighteen. 
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* He retains the metaphorical form with which the canzone opens. 
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Of salutary melody her speech. 
No power of words can reach 
What thou but knowest of her to speak or write : 
So beams her visage with celestial light, 
That there to fix thine eyes thou seek’st in vain ; 
And from her lovely gaol*, her earthly part, 
Such fire hath filled thine heart, 
That none was e’er consumed with sweeter pain. 
Yet soon I deem she from this scene shall go, 
And render cause to thee for years of bitter woe.” 


This said, the instructress turned to her swift wheel, 
Wherefrom are spun our threads of destiny ; t 
Sad prophetess of my most certain tears ! 
or, after but few years, 
She for whose sake I hunger so to die, 
Was borne by wicked Death too soon away, 
To whom earth gave no scope a lovelier form to slay. 





TELL ME WHERE I MAY DISCOVER. 
By CHARLES S. MIDDLETON. 
AutHor oF “ Hours or RECREATION.” 


Tell me where I may discover 
Joys which shall no sorrow bring, 
That will spread a shadow over 
Pleasure’s light and buoyant wing. 


Tell me if such gladness ever 
Visited the sons of clay, 

For I long for peace which never 
Shall but come and pass away. 


Is it in some land unspoken, 
Far across the stormy sea, 

Where no vow was ever broken, 
Such delight as this can be ? 


Is it in some fairy dwelling, 
Where no foot hath ever trod, 

Where the bird of love is telling 
Praises ever to its God ? 


How I long for joys united, 
How I long for toil to cease, 

Holy hearts to meet delighted 
In a bond of endless peace. 

But in all this world of sorrow, 
Oh! methinks it cannot be, 

Till we waken to that morrow 
In thy light eternity ! 


Tassoni 
objects to the idea of deriving fire from a prison; but the poet has before described the 
lady, or queen, of this palatial prison, as sending forth her messengers armed with arrows 
and fire. 


t This does not well apply to Fortune; it has sufficient congruity with Nature, or 
with Fate. 


HOW THE POET BECOMES A PRACTICAL MAN. 


Sr. Paut’s in solemn tones pealed many over London; yet still in man 
quarters the city was alive. Carriages rolled briskly over the more fashionable 

arts of the town, and a motley throng of foot passengers threaded the streets. 
Vestminster-bridge was among the places not yet deserted; and as the last 
sounds of the clock died away, a man might have been seen standing on one 
side of the bridge, gazing over the dark waters, reflecting back in their bosom 
the myriads of lamps of Tight which shone above, and the coarser lights which 
flickered here and there down the river’s banks. Vessels and boats of man 
sizes reposed on the still waters, over which deep silence prevailed. That dar 
scene seemed to be a world of its own, an echoless solitude slumbering beside 
the turbulent, ever-moving city. There was much of grandeur in that little 
spot. On the right the Palace of Lambeth reared its antique form, disclosin 
the ivy-clad walls in the moonlight ; far beyond, black irregular masses show 
themselves, occasionally receiving light and disclosing illuminated spots, but 
mostly veiled in darkness. Mysterious corners and recesses seemed to recede 
and advance in the gloom of night, and the fancy peopled these spots with 
beings suited to their imaginary gloom and mysterious character. To the 
right, in calm grandeur, reposed the pile of buildings composing the unfinished 
Ilouses of Parliament, while, beyond, dark form upon form rose towering in the 
distance. The man with folded arms seemed rooted to the spot, now looking 
upwards into the star-lit sky, now flinging his glance into the black waters in 
search of the reflection of the picture disclosed above. He appeared to be 
engaged in a reverie, perhaps of no pleasant description, for his clothes were 
wees and his hat in a most miserable condition. Altogether, his habiliments 
i1ung about him with that peculiar air which distinguishes poverty. Yet in his 
full dark eye, upraised occasionally to the heavens, and obtaining ys og illu- 
mination as it reflected back some of its light, there was something which spoke 
of a spirit richer than all the wealth of the world could make it. In its restless 
rollings it betrayed its eager desire to extend its gaze farther into the future, 
and make acquaintance with things hidden from common men. Reader, in 
brief language he was a poet. He had stood there long, when suddenly a 
hand was laid lightly on his shoulder. 

“ Friend,” said the new comer, “ I’ve watched you for some considerable 
time to-night, and as you have not moved from this spot for above an hour, I 
was much afraid you were growing into a statue.” 

“ Do you know me?” replied the poet, turning round and displaying some 
little indignation in his way at the cavalier way in which he was addressed by 
the stranger. 

“Yes; do you not recollect that you met me about a year ago in Hyde-park ; 
= Noe conversed together, and that you promised to call on me? My name’s 

orley.” 

* h, I do remember,” answered the poet, extending his hand with some 
hesitation ; “ but something occurred to prevent me.” 

“ Well, I'm glad we've met again, at any rate; I suppose you've been en- 
gaged in admiring the beauties of this extraordinary little scene, and so have I.” 
“ Perhaps with different objects in view ?” replied the poet. ' 

“That may be, or may not be,” replied the other ; “ but I'll tell you what I 
was thinking of: that this scene has not been dwelt on at all well in the descrip- 
tions of London we have already in our novels of the present day, and might 
be' done much better.” ’ 

“ And I was thinking of introducing a scene on a river in a poem which I 
am engaged in writing, and stood here to gather a few ideas.” 
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“ Ah! still plunged in the poet’s dream: have you done nothing else since 
I met you?” i 

“ Nothing.” 

“ T can’t conceive what made you forget to call upon me. I could have put 
~— into something by this time, for upon my word, though I was only one 

our in your company, I never was more fascinated by any one in all my life. 
Now I have met you I shall take care not to let you fly away again. Come, 
give me your arm.” 

His new acquaintance startled him by his familiarity with men and things. 
He ae to know everybody and everything, and talked and rattled on so 
that his companion had at first no time to speak. Yet, when Lawrence at 
length burst forth on a subject with which he was well acquainted, again he so 
rivetted Morley with admiration that he continued silent, under the impetuous 
flow of eloquence that came from the poet’s tongue. His mind was thrilled by 
his impassioned words, and he remained silent, conscious that he was in the pre- 
sence of one who, though poor his outward garb, possessed a mind of no mean 
order. The night was far advanced, and still the two friends walked and talked 
together on literary subjects, for the most part. Before long, they began to speak 
of their actual positions. Morley had no reason to conceal his. He was 
smege: while Charles Lawrence was precisely the contrary. Yet, with a frank- 
ness which a little astonished his friend, he declared that _he was at that moment 
without any precise lodging, as he was too poor to pay his rent, and had received 
notice to quit that morning. “And all my worldly possessions consist,” he 
said, pulling out a parcel of MS., “ of this.” 

“‘Some new work ?” inquired Morley. 

“ The first sketch of my poem,” answered the poet, “ written in haste at dif- 
ferent times.” 

“ And may I inquire what is the subject ?” 

“You shall hear me read it some day,” answered Lawrence. “I have not 
completed it. Anxiety of mind is a bad assistant.” 

orley was silent for a while, He admired the clegant attributes of the 
poet’s mind, his rich flow of language, his bursts of eloquence, but he felt also 
that his energies were misdirected, and that to obtain any kind of position in 
this world he must persuade him to relinquish at least a portion of that mad 
enthusiasm, that unbounded thirst after notoriety, which now possessed him. 
He comprehended, with considerable acuteness, the value of the mind which 
thus wasted its riches upon the pursuit of an unattainable object. Charles 
Lawrence imagined that he had but to write to be known ; he longed for fame, 
he burned to attain it. But at what cost? How was he, poor, and without a 
name, to struggle upwards and mount to the summit of that slippery eminence, 
with only the slender support of his doubtless talented but unappreciated 
labours ? Morley, as he ied beside the young man and listened to his anxious 
yearnings, expressed in the most eloquent language, after fame and honour, 
reflected deeply upon this, and in what way he could best bring him to a sense 
of the dreamy nature of his hopes. 

“Had he been born a rich man, the case would have been different,” argued 
Morley to himself. 

Charles Lawrence suffered himself to be led by his friend until they arrived 
at Morley’s handsome house. <A supper opportunely arrived to free him from 
a somewhat unwelcome smasinilin Laie which death, as he journeys some- 
times through the land, enlists as his companion, that, like a loadstone, he may 
attract the poor more powerfully towards him. : 

The conversation became more and more animated, and Mr. Morle f by in- 
sensible degrees, contrived to entangle the young poet into relating his story. 

“ Do you know the village of Valebrook ?” inquired Lawrence. _ 

“Oh, perfectly ;’ answered Mr. Morley, while his face flashed with sudden 
emotion. 

“ That is my native place,” continued the poet. 

“ Indeed!” ejaculated his companion. 
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“ Yes; my father was a farmer.” 

“« Excuse me, is it long since you were there ?” 

“Three years, almost.” 

“ Oh, so long as that; well, pray continue.” 

And Mr. Morley prepared to listen with a degree of attention. He was about 
thirty years of age, mild and a in his appearance, with very fine dark 
eyes. His figure was tall, and, being extremely well dressed, he presented an 
admirable contrast to the not inelegant, though shabby outline of the poet, 
whose fine intellectual face was lighted up with a glorious expression of joy as 
he prepared to relate the little story of his life. Could they both have looked 
into each other's hearts at that moment, what would they have beheld? A 
strange resemblance in the pictured future, traced by the stubborn hand of fate; 
yet, until that hour, they had never but once met. hat link was it that bound 
them, as it were, into one? What hope was that which burnt so brightly in 
each breast, and steadily flickered, lighting up in their souls an endioenlininls 
which seemed to bear them up above the storms of life? Most fortunate is it 
sometimes that we are not permitted to look into the ever-bubbling volcano of 
thought at work in each other's hearts. 

“ Do you know ?” asked Lawrence, “ the woodland slope, which stretched 
down to the old mill-stream ?” 

“ What, where the large white farm stands, close upon the wood ?” 

“ Yes, exactly; why you seem to know the place well.” 

3 I do,” said Mr. Morley, throwing himself back in his chair as if prepared 
to listen. 

“¢ That is my father’s house,—or, rather, was, for my mother now resides there 
alone, the lands round have been sold by degrees, for since my father’s death ; 
we have known much poverty. But Iam not telling you my story. From m 
earliest youth I turned with abhorrence from the project my father cherished 
of making a farmer of me, and because I was an only child my pleadings 
were heard and I was suffered to imbibe learning at the village school ; but, 
though I studied there and made the most of my opportunity, what was the 
knowledge I gained there, compared with that which 1 derived from the book of 
nature? For me there was a voice ineverything. I used to quit the village, shun 
all companionship, and wander out alone to read that great book which, study 
as we will, we can never wholly understand, and in that humble village there 
was a universe for me. My mind then knew nothing of the beautiful, as seen 
by other men; I had no books, but I was to coin from the beauties around me 
descriptions of my own. Because I knew of no grandeur lying in countries 
wrapped in the profoundest darkness to me, I found grandeur in my woodland 
slopes, in the changeful aspects of the darkened wood, in the boundless extent 
of vision, in the unfathomable blue sky, in the clouds, the stars, and the moon, 
in the sunsets, and the sunrisings ; and were we attentively to survey a spot 
like this, wherein we have been born and nurtured, we should find poetry 
enough to fill a life ; it is the unobserving who call a retired spot monotonous ; 
they behold no beauty in the myriads of speaking things which move around 
them ; they would tire of everything; but in my youth I discovered poetry 
in the rippling waters of the old mill-stream, as it coursed its steady wa 
through the meadow, reflecting back on its grass-fringed surface the moon’s 
rays as brightly as they would have gleamed in a calm still lake; there was 
poetry in the rustling made by the wind as it passed over the waving fields of 
corn, in the whispering of the leaves above my head, and, above all, in that 
mysterious Heaven which is ever associated in our minds with light ; for, never 
was night so dark, never was canopy of clouds so dense that that same ray of 
light struggled through. By day, how glorious ; by night, how beautiful! All 
this, however, could not last, I began to give vent to the burning thoughts 
which filled my brain in words, and many a fugitive piece was composed 
underneath Heaven's canopy by night, when all the world besides seemed 
wrapped in sleep, and I alone appeared to be awake, like a watcher over the 
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universe. At length an accidental acquaintance with a gentleman of the 
yillage furnished me with books. I then needed no more; I read by night, by 
day, and really studied the works of our great master spirits. But I fear I tire 
you, Mr. Morley ?” 

“ No, go on, pray; Iam all attention.” 

“The result was,” continued Lawrence, “ for a time to disgust me utterly 
with all my attempts, and I committed them to the flames, and gave up, in a sort 
of despair, all idea of ever being a poet. But my poor father died, and left 
enough, besides the old house, just to support my mother in it. I felt that I 
must quit home and—and something at length induced me to come to London 
to seek my fortune. I have struggled on for three years, and have, during that 
time, only corresponded with my mother, for I could not bear to return to the 
village as poor, or poorer, than when I quitted it.” 

‘“‘ And did you know none of the families around ?” inquired Mr. Morley. 

“Oh, why—yes—the clergyman.” 

“‘ Mr. Radnor,” remarked Mr. Morley ; “ he has one child.” 

The poet’s face became pale for a moment as he glanced rapidly towards the 
countenance of Mr. Morley, which, however, was thrown back so far by the 
reclining attitude which he occupied that he could not scan it. 

** Lucy,” continued Mr. Morley, quietly rising as he spoke, and as he 
towards the window, also glancing towards Lawrence, his own face had become, 
if possible, paler than the poet’s. 

* You know her then ?” exclaimed Lawrence, impetuously. 

“ T have only just returned from a somewhat protracted visit to Mr. Radror.” 

“ Indeed! then tell me, is she—is—I mean,” he said, checking himself, ‘ are 
they all well ?” 

* Quite so; I never saw a more beautiful girl than Lucy—than Miss Radnor.” 

“ You resided in the house, then ?” 

‘It was to Mr. Radnor I paid my visit,” answered Morley. 

‘“‘ May I ask how long you remained there ?” 

“ About two months.” _ 

“ And you never heard my name. No one mentioned me ?” 

“Noone. I never heard your name since we met before; and then it was 
rather your figure which I remembered than your name.” 

The poet spoke not; wherefore, his heart told him. And was he forgotten ? 

There was a silence now of some moments. Each seemed awhile to forget 
the presence of the other. Morley stood at the window watching a few pale 
oilion waves which came rippling up in the far horizon, for morning was awake 
—her rosy breath playing on the heavens wafted the prey clouds gently away. 

“Come, Lawrence,” said Morley, at length. “ For henceforth,” he added, in 
an earnest tone, “ we must dispense with all formality. Look at the dawn break- 
ing over this great city. How hushed is the scene. Every sound has floated 
from the air and sunk down to the ground. The atmosphere is pure, clear, and 
bracing ; but yonder see where a line of mist marks the river’s course. Another 
hue is upon the distant sky. A few short hours and this peace will have 
passed away ; noise, and bustle, and tumult will fill the streets. Hark! there 
in the distance the first dull rumble of a waggon breaks the spell. The day's 
work is begun. Now, Lawrence,” he said, taking his hand, “let us talk of 
our plans.” 

He then proceeded to explain to Lawrence that if he would assist -him in a 
work in which he was then engaged, he would soon put him in the way of 
earning a livelihood. While engaged in this task Lawrence was to remain in 
his friend’s house. Morley made this arrangement in order that he might feel 
himself independent while he proceeded to endeavour to procure him some 
— Now, indeed, Lawrence worked. The‘ two friends understood 
each other perfectly in most things, and yet Charles did not reveal all. But 
even into that nook of his heart, so sedulously guarded by him, the penetrating 
eye of Morley entered. He read the story of his life better—far better, thar: 
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the poet had traced it. And what was it that aided him in his labours )—what 
had enabled him to endure poverty and privation ?—what had nerved him to 
his task >—what was it that kindled his imagination, and gave him hope and 
energy through the hours of each successive day ?—into what refreshing spring 
did be plunge when weariness came upon him? It was the memory of the 
past, the hope of the future, that urged him on. 

That night, or rather morning, Morley, when he sought his room, gave 
way for a moment to a burst of grief, and then threw himself exhausted 
upon his bed. He had learnt a secret which concerned him deeply; he had 
fathomed the cause why the suit he had preferred so perseveriiighy to young 
Lucy Radnor had met with so little success. And what were the feelings 
aroused by this discovery? At first it seemed bitter to feel that all his hopes 
were crushed entirely! but then he asked himself, was it in reality so? Might 
he not be deceived, and was Charles Lawrence really his rival? At all events, 
he resolved to treat him as his friend, and to advance him as far as with him 
lay. Morley was not a man to break his heart; he felt his disappointment, 
however deeply, but, with the generosity —— toa — mind, he suffered 
himself not to hate the man whom fortune had thus placed as an obstacle 
between him and the accomplishment of his hopes; and who, by the strangest 
possible coincidence, had been thus thrown in his way. His resolution, as he 
lay awake that night, was to assist young Lawrence to the utmost of his power, 
carefully concealing from him that he loved Lucy Radnor. 

Lawrence, meanwhile, wrote steadily on, under the consciousness that he 
had not to look forward every day with desolation to the morrow. Morley 
never suffered him to feel the sting of being dependent on him, for he affected 
to require his aid, his advice, his assistance continually in his literary labours, 
and frequently declared that he ought to feel himself a debtor to the young 
poet. Lawrence, amid the moments of hilarity and — which seemed to 
belong to Morley, thought he could detect a deep dejection occasionally over- 
spread his countenance. He then would remain a few moments plunged in a 
reverie, from which he would start with affected gaiety. At length Morley 
came into the room where Lawrence was bending over his work, and told him 
that particular business required his attendance for a few days, but that he 
should speedily return. He bade Lawrence make himself at home, and gave 
him work to do during his absence. This Charles completed on the first day, 
and as he was sitting musing towards the close of the evening, a thought 
suddenly struck him that he ought to avail himself of the opportunity thus 
afforded him of taking a holiday. And whither he ventured to direct his 
steps, let the reader imagine for himself. 

We will quit him during the period in which he performed his journey, and 
join him on the evening when he sat within the old farm house by his mother’s 
side, listening to her conversation respecting village affairs, and those in whom 
he took so deep an interest. The evening was hushed, and calm sunset gilding 
the tree tops, and a faint breeze giving motion to the leaves, the grass, and the 
waving corn. Charles Lawrence went forth and trod the fields where he had 
passed his youth, and the spot was full of remembrances for him. Nothing 
was changed. The old farm house, perhaps, iooked a shade darker, and the 
wooden palings round the little enclosure had perhaps assumed a more sunburnt 
hue. But what of that? There was still the wood, with its numberless asso- 
ciations, the mill-stream, and the splashing of the water as it turned the wheel 
sounded as clearly and as familiarly as though it had never eee since he 
stood upon that spot three years ago. What was it that awoke the glad smile 
that played round his mouth as he stood on the little bridge which led to 
the meadows belonging to the old parsonage? It might have been some recol- 
lection of chil2} x0d—probably it was. He now bent his steps towards the 
garden-gate, at which he had been accustomed to enter when residing at the 
village. His heart bounded with joy. He laid his hand upon the latch, and: 
was about to enter, when he beheld three figures advancing slowly up the 
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grand walk. Could he believe his eyes? Should he credit the tale they told, 
or should he doubt their power? One instant revealed to the t the true 
state of the case. There was Mr. Radnor, there was Lucy, and there was Mr. 
Morley, gazing down on the gentle, beautiful girl whose arm rested so confidingly 
within his, with evident admiration. They were speaking earnestly, all three, 
but occasionally Lucy turned blushingly towards her father, and averted her 
head from Morley. It was enough; Lawrence understood now why Morley 
had not mentioned his destination. His first impulse was to rush forward, re- 
proach her with deception, and also reproach Morley. Buta desolating reflec- 
tion stole over him. Had he come back ready to claim her? Was he rich? 
Was he even able tosupport her? Yes, she was right ; she had acted for the best, 
and chosen the prudent course of forgetting him. Therefore, with a swelling 
heart the young man darted away, crossed the bridge, went and bade adieu 
to his mother, and left for London that night. hat his determination 
was in reality he could not tell. A hundred times he vowed it was easy to 
forget her who had forgotten him. But his heart refused to obey the dictates 
of prudence, and again and again he found himself recurring to the hopes 
that had cheered him hitherto, now so utterly overthrown. To remain with 
Morley any longer was impossible. He resolved to await his return, and then 
to cast himself again on the waters of fortune, “ since,” he said, “ I care not 
what becomes of me now.” ‘The MS. of his poem, which had hitherto afforded 
him so much delight, he threw aside with disgust. Whom had he to toil for 
now, now that Morley had secured the treasure he had so long hoped to win ? 
And now he began to review the past. ‘Three years had sped away, and he 
had been exhausting all his energies, and had achieved nothing. He was 
awakened to a truth which he ought to have learnt long before, that a man 
cannot live on poetry in this age, and that a poor man has, in fact, no right 
tobe a poet. These ideas flashed across his brain along with a thousand others 
with which we have no business to meddle. Often he found himself, now 
that the romance of his life was destroyed, piling up another future, less visionary 
than the one he had ever contemplated, and then suddenly he paused, and 
iy Ha with another burst of grief, ““What have I now to toil for? She 
is lost.” 

It is not our purpose to dwell upon the unhappy thoughts which preyed 
upon the poet’s mind by night and by day, during the period which elapsed be- 
fore Morley’s return ; when at length he came, he started at the change that had 
taken place in his friend’s appearance. His form was gaunt, his cheeks pale 
and hollow, his eyes sunk, and his countenance dejected. 

“T fear I have done wrong in leaving you alone with your books, Lawrence; 
why you have been killing yourself with study.” 

“It is not study,” replied the poet, with a faint smile. 

“‘ What then ?” inquired Morley, anxiously. ‘ Have you been ill ?” 

“No, Morley, no;” answered the young man, raising his wan and feverish 
hand to shade his eyes, which he felt were all but overflowing with tears. He 
remained one instant, during which his heart swelled to bursting, while Morley 
gently took his hand. 

“Oh, Morley, Morley !” said Lawrence, disengaging himself, and sinking into 
a chair, and covering his face with his hands, overpowered with the struggle he 
was making between his wish to appear calm and his desire to explain to Morley 
the change that had come upon him. “Do not ask me what is the matter ; 
only restore me to the state in which I was when you first met me, and I ask 
no more. Give me the peace I then knew.” 

“For Heaven's sake,” exclaimed Morley, “explain what you mean. What 
has happened? You are labouring under some sudden fit of despondency. 
Come, cheer up; tell me of your poem.” 

“‘ Morley,” said Lawrence, calmly, after a brief pause, “ I have waited until 
your return, because I could not quit him to whom I am so much indebted 
without testifying my gratitude at least in words. But now I must leave you, 
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and trust that the time may come when I shall be able to prove my willingness 
to serve you.” 

“‘ Lawrence,” exclaimed Morley, “do tell me what has produced this sudden 
change in you. I left you almost mad with hope; I return, and discover you 
cast down, dejected, and talking nonsense about gratitude and so forth. ve 
you seen a ghost ; or what is the matter ?” 

“T must, then, to satisfy you, reveal what has hitherto been hidden in my 
own breast. That I love, or loved Lucy Radnor"”—he paused, and observin: 
no particular change in his friend’s countenance, proceeded—“ to be brief, 
quitted town after you left, and returned home. I did not know whither you 
had gone. I was about to call upon Mr. Radnor, to—to—in fact. I was about 
to call, when,” he continued, with forced calmness, “ I saw you, Morley, walking 
up the path with her at your side ; and, by the looks exchanged, I perceived at 
once how matters stood.’ 

“Oh, you did, did you ?” said Morley, bursting into an uncontrollable fit of 
laughter ; ‘‘ now I see it all; you are jealous.” 

“Mr. re it is unnecessary to add insult to—” 

“Pooh, pooh, nonsense,” said his friend, tapping him familiarly on the 
shoulder, “don’t look haughty, and toss your head. Just listen to me, and I 
will tell you a tale of my own. In the first place, I must begin by what ought 
to = ast, by telling you that I don’t love Lucy Radnor—” 

“ si en—” 

“ Now, I will not tell you anything if you interrupt me—I left town for the 
purpose of—to tell the truth—of making her an offer—” 

“Then you did love her ?” 

“Oh, moderately ; but she very coolly rejected me ; and then I found, ~ 
examination, that she was already under a sort of engagement to a young fellow 
of the name,of Lawrence—be silent, will you—but that the father had almost 
given him up, while the young lady refused to do so. Now, Lawrence, to be 
serious, the matter rests with you alone. You must consent to be guided by 
me: to regain the time you have lost ; you must, in fact, give up poetry, or 
seek it only as an amusement. 

“Don’t advise me—I had already determined on it—but do sit down and tell 
me all that passed,” exclaimed Lawrence, his heart as bounding with joy as it 
had formerly been depressed. ‘“ Now, it is arranged. You forgive me my—” 

“Not a word of that, Lawrence. I shall estimate your friendship by the 
way in which you henceforth act. Mr. Radnor is willing to listen to all you 
have to say, provided with determination and industry you set to work; and 
in another year, if you be in a position to claim her, she is yours.” 

It is no business of ours to relate how Lawrence was overjoyed, how he 
gave up his reveries on Westminster-bridge, and brought his imagination into 
abeyance with his prudence, and taught himself the lesson that, to a certain 
extent, man must Pm his own position, that wealth and riches are only to be 
obtained by toil and labour, and that to dream is not to live. Suffice it that, 
in due course of time, Lucy became Mrs. Lawrence, and that Morley, after 
absenting himself from England for many years, returned home to witness 
the happiness he had so much hand in forming. He married, too; and if he 
sometimes looked back with feelings of slight regret, they were quickly over- 
a by the remembrance of his self-devotion, and the consciousness that he 

1ad nobly stifled his own feelings in behalf of his friend, whom he had re- 
deemed trom a life of dreamy inactivity to one of a practical nature. 
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ALFRED BUNN AND THE NIGHTINGALE 
OF SWEDEN.* 


Mr. Bunn has pursued an honourable and open course in thus laying open 
before the eye of an impartial public the whole of those transactions which 
have of late caused so much interest to be awakened in this country. In doing 
this he has been actuated by no vindictive motive—on the contrary, he holds up 
the conduct of Mdlle. Lind in no worse a light than it was possible for him to avoid 
throwing upon it; and we much doubt whether he would have published his 
pamphlet at all had it not been his wish that the world might be presented with 
an ungarbled account of the circumstances which preceded his misunderstanding 
with the Swedish singer, circumstances which prejudiced persons have not failed to 
turn to his disadvantage. We, therefore, compliment Mr. Bunn on the straight- 
forward manner in which he has acted in thus laying openthe whole affair to 
the public—in thus publishing the correspondence both of himself and Jenny 
Lind, that from facts, the truth and correctness of which cannot be denied, a set 
of just conclusions may be drawn. 

On Monday, the 30th of December, 1844, Alfred Bunn received a letter from 
the Earl of Westmoreland, a member of the general committee of Drury Lane 
Theatre, in which he was made acquainted with the extraordinary success of 
Meyerbeer’s opera, The Camp of Silesia, as well as that of Mdlle. Jenny 
Lind. With an energy and decision which deserved more fortunate results, the 
spirited manager started for Berlin, which he reached on the following Sunday, 
and in the course of a day or two had an opportunity of seeing Mdlle. Lind. 
Many negotiations took place. ‘The lady was exceedingly ambitious of making 
her débit in London; M. Meyerbeer, the well-known composer, was anxious 
that her interests should be well consulted. Mr. Bunn was determined to secure 
the prize; he made an offer—it was refused. M. Meyerbeer than made his own 
terms, to which the English manager at once agreed, and on the 10th of 
January, 1845, he accompanied Lord Westmoreland into Mdlle. Lind’s dressing- 
room, where the following contract was signed :— 

** CONTRACT. 

“Mr. Bunn, director of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, in London, makes 
the following offers to Mdlle. Jenny Lind, and engages to execute them entirely 
at his own risk and peril, if Mdlle. Lind accepts them. 

“1, Mr. Bunn engages Mdlle. Jenny Lind to sing twenty times at the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane, either commencing from the 15th June to the 30th of 
J ae , or from the 30th of September until the 15th of November, 1845. 
1t will depend upon Mdlle. Jenny Lind to choose either of these two different 
periods, which may best suit her convenience; but she engages to apprise Mr. 
Bunn of her selection at the end of the month of March. 

“2, Mr. Bunn engages to pay Mdlle. Jenny Lind fifty Louis d’ors for each of 
the twenty representations, and grants her, in addition, the half of the benefit 
(clear receipts). 

“3. Mr. al engages to pay to Mdlle. Lind the price agreed upon—viz., 
fifty Louis d’ors, always twenty-four hours after each representation. 

‘“‘4, Mdlle. Lind shall sing three times in the week, and no more, except the 


* The Case of Bunn versus Lind, tried at the Court of Queen’s Bench, Guildhall, City, 
before Mr. Justice Erle and a special jury, on Tuesday, February 22nd., 1848; given in 
full, from short-hand notes taken at the time; with a series of Letters from Plaintiff and 
Defendant produced thereat; with others from both. Now for the first time published. To 
which are added Notes, explanatory and critical. By Alfred Bunn. Price Two Shillings. 
London: Johnson, 1848. 
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last week. She shall never ~ two days consecutively ; and Mr. Bunn engages 
to leave at least a day’s interval between one representation and another. 

“5. Mdlle. Lind shall make her débzit in the character of Vielka, in the opera 
of The Camp of Silesia of Meyerbeer. Later she shall also sing in the part of 
Amina, in the Sonnambula of Bellini, if Mr. Bunn requires it. It is understood 
that Mdlle. Lind shall only sing in two characters during the whole period of 
the engagement. 

“6. Mr. Bunn will provide at his cost the costumes for the two characters 
played by Mdlle. Lind. 

“7, Mdlle. Lind accepts the conditions; but as she has no time to meditate 
sufficiently upon the contract which Mr. Bunn offers her this day, and he takes 
his departure to-morrow, Mdlle. Lind reserves to herself the right of making 
additions and changes to and in this contract, if she should deem it necessary ; 
but that such must be made known to Mr. Bunn by the Ist of March at the 
latest. It is, however, distinctly understood any additions or changes Mdlle. 
Lind may make, cannot affect the first and second articles, which are to remain 
unaltered and as they now stand. It is also understood that if such changes and 
additions should not be approved of by Mr. Bunn, he has a right to reject them; 
and that in consequence the treaty shall be cancelled and shall be regarded as 
null and void. 

“ Duplicated at Berlin, the 10th Jan., 1845. “ Jenny Linn. 

“ ALFRED Bunn.” 


Nothing could be more explicit than this agreement, which Mr. Bunn’s legal 
opponents have had the effrontery to declare was obtained through an act of 
fraud. Mr. Bunn immediately left Berlin, secure in his confidence in Jenny 
Lind’s integrity, and promising himself the pleasure of witnessing her début on 
the boards of Drury Lane. But he soon received reports which conduced to 
dissipate the calm satisfaction which had settled round his mind. Emissaries 
or advocates of Her Majesty’s Theatre discovered the excellence of Jenny’s 
quaiities as a singer. They immediately perceived what a golden harvest the 
lessees of that opera-house might reap could they succeed in supplanting Mr. 
Bunn, and many were the schemes devised in order to bring about this desirable 
and creditable object. It was at once perceived by these keen-witted gentlemen 
that the most certain means they could employ would be to represent Drury 
Lane and its lessee in a bad light, to throw odium on the place and discredit on 
its director. These reports evidently took speedy effect. Jenny Lind did not 
wait for the time specified in the contract. On the 22nd of February she wrote 
to Mr. Bunn a letter, in which she stated, in the first place, that her progress in 
the English language was not such as to warrant her to appear in an English 
opera; secondly, that her health was so bad that she must rest the whole summer. 
She then informs Mr. Bunn that her guardian, without whose consent and 
signature none of her contracts were legal, had forbidden her to undertake the 
fatiguing London enterprise. Now, Jenny had long attained her majority, 
and was not therefore under the control of her guardian; she pursued her 
plan of resting the whole summer ina novel way—viz., she sang all the 
summer throughout Germany. 

But nothing could conceal the fact that Her Majesty's Theatre disturbed Mdlle. 
Lind’s day dreams. “Do not believe the report,” she says, in the same letter, 
“that I count upon going to the Italian Opera in London, but, on my word and 
honour, which I give to you, I will sing no more this year at the London 
Italian Opera than at the English.” In reply to this, Mr. Bunn wrote word that 
he would postpone her visit until the second period named in the contract. As 
that time approached, the necessary preparations were made; Jenny Lind was 
announced in the prospectuses, but the days and weeks went on, and she showed 
no signs of an intention to fulfil her engagement. Still relying implicitly on 
her honour and on her signature, Mr. Bunn wrote to her, forwarding a copy 
of his prospectus. In her reply, which he did not receive until the 24th of 
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October, Jenny plainly asked the manager to release her from her engagement, 
stating that de was certain its fulfilment would cause the ruin of her hopes, 
the destruction of her ambition to shine brilliantly as an artiste. 

But Her Majesty’s Theatre was clearly uppermost in Mdlle. Lind’s mind. She 
declares, in this letter, that she does not count on any other engagement in Eng- 
land; “but,” she adds, in the same sentence, “I promise you, if ever I resolve 
to sing at the Italian Opera in London, to pay the indemnification that the laws 
of your country would impose upon me.” In the mean time,” says the inno- 
cent Nightingale, “I will await your reply and release, which I expect from 
your humanity and generosity.” 

If the reader does not consider this as sufficient evidence that Mdlle. Lind 
understood the nature of her position in relation with Mr. Bunn, all his doubts 
on the subject will assuredly be removed by the perusal of the following 
sentence, extracted from one of her letters to Mr. Gruneisen, a gentleman then 
in the establishment of the Morning Chronicle newspaper. After expressing 
her firm conviction that she should never be able to sing in English, Jenny says :— 

“But if T ever had sufficient confidence to believe myself capable of singing 
at the Italian Opera, in the Queen’s Theatre, you may believe my word of 
honour that the affair of Drury Lane would prevent me from doing so.” 

Mr. Alfred Bunn had incurred large expenses while under the conviction 
that Mdlle. Jenny Lind would fulfil her engagements. His journey to, and his 
residence, in the first instance, at Berlin, had necessitated an outlay. He had 
made preparations for the production of Meyerbeer’s opera, The Camp of Silesia, 
on an expensive and brilliant scale. Moreover, besides all this, he had promised 
the public that they should enjoy the gratification of hearing, at his theatre, in 
that season, the voice of the celebrated Swedish Nightingale. It was not, 
therefore, to be expected for a moment that he would voluntarily throw up 
a contract which had led him into so heavy an outlay of capital. He there- 
fore distinctly and emphatically refused to cancel the agreement, and, more- 
over, warned Madlle. Lind of the consequence of her breach of faith. 
However, all this went as nought with the Swedish Nightingale, who, listening 
to the reports which were purposely spread abroad concerning Mr. Bunn and 
his theatre, and, besides, influenced by the desire to appear at Her Majesty's 
Theatre, actually signed a contract with Mr. Lumley. 

After this there was but one course left for Mr. Bunn to pursue, he there- 
fore employed a solicitor to bring the matter to an issue ; his object was not so 
much pecuniary compensation as the clearing himself and his favourite theatre 
from the imputations which had been so industriously cast upon them. Con- 
vinced that they stood no chance of winning in a legal contest, the party 
interested in the success of Her Majesty’s Theatre, made many overtures 
of a compromise, which the English manager firmly and distinctly re- 
jected. With a generosity, however, which was surprising, consi ce | 
the circumstances of the case, he offered Mdlle. Lind to let her o 
her engagement, on condition that she would pay him £2,000, which she did 
not refuse to do, but he also wished to stipulate that she should sing, at least, 
three times at Drury Lane, in order that that theatre might be invested with 
the prestige of her début. This Jenny would not consent to, and Mr. Bunn 
then offered to take the £2,000 if the lady would give him a written assurance 
that she had not been debarred from singing at Drury Lane by any other reason 
than that stated in her letter of the 17th October, 1845—viz., ill health, 
want of proficiency in the English language, &c. 

Jenny was now in London, and therefore little time was needed to allow her 
to reply to this offer, but she maintained a dignified silence, without deigning to 
reply to Mr. Bunn’s letter, and making no further attempt at compromising the 
affair. 

Nothing now remained for Mr. Bunn but an action at law, which, after it had 
been delayed by all the arts and practices of legal trickery, came on at Guildhall 
on the 22nd February, 1848. Mr. Cockburn opened the case, and a large num- 
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ber of witnesses were called, who were sufficiently badgered by the opposin: 
counsel. But in spite of the eloquence of the Atterney Central, in spite of all 
that Sir Frederick Thesiger could say, in spite of the Jenny Lind mania, in spite 
of the predilections of the gentlemen of the jury for boxes and stalls at Her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre for Jenny Lind handkerchiefs, gloves, and every other article 
capable of bearing a name,—in spite, we say, of all these circumstances, the jury 
returned a verdict for the plaintiff, Mr. Bunn, damages £2,500. On the 22nd 
Feb., 1845, Jenny Lind broke her contract with Mr. Bunn, and on the 22nd 
Feb., 1848, she incurred the above-mentioned damages. 

This is a plain statement of facts, abridged from Mr. Alfred Bunn’s own able 
account of the affair. His enemies will doubtless strive to make it appear that 
he has been impelled to the publication of the present pamphlet by motives of 
malice. This is a sheer fallacy. Every man possesses the undoubted right of 
clearing himself from the influence of injurious imputations, and there have not 
been wanting those who have made it their business to asperse the character of 
the late spirited manager of Drury Lane. No one can read the pamphlet which 
has served as the basis of the present observations without feeling indignation 
at the conduct of a lady who deliberately signed a contract and then violated it 
in the most flagrant manner. Mdlle. Lind should have done that which she had 
ample opportunities of doing—i.e., made herself thoroughly acquainted with the 
nature and position of the two opera-houses before she signed an engagement 
which, by all the laws of honour, she was bound to fulfil. 

With respect to Jenny Lind’s merits as an actress and her powers as a singer, 
we shall here make no observations. Our purpose has been with the course of 
conduct pursued by this lady in her negotiations with Mr. Bunn, who has 
therongilie succeeded in making a case, not only with a British jury, but also, 


we venture to say, with the British public. We trust that the Nightingale, after 
having paid the indemnification awarded to the gentleman she has injured will 
not stop there. She owes it to Mr. Bunn, she owes it to the — to make 
more ample oy caged of what nature that reparation should 


we shall not 
here give any hint, since it must be obvious to the eyes of all just observers. 
However, Mr. Bunn’s own talent, the justice of his cause, and the energy and 
spirit of his character will, without doubt, make up to him in the end for the 
losses he has sustained. ‘There may be other Jenny Linds in the world ; and if 
there be one we trust to see her singing beneath the roof of a theatre under the 
able management of Mr. Alfred Bunn. 





CORINTH, 
By NICHOLAS MICHELL, 


Autnor or “THe Eventrun Epocn,” &c. 


Axas! for Pleasure, and her myrtle bowers, 
Her silver song, and crown of sparkling flowers ; 
Alas! for Wealth, and all his power commands, 
Smiles from the servile, luxuries of all lands ; 
Alas! for bright-eyed Love, whose honied dart 
Sends fiery rapture to the youthful heart, 

Who bows the senses to his witching sway, 

A sun outshining Reason’s sober ray ; 

Alas! for these ; their warm and summer breath 
Melts o'er the soul, till comes cold wintry death ; 

















Corinth. 


Then must her shadowy hand Oblivion wave ; 

They bear no fruits that can survive the grave ; 
Pleasure, Wealth, Love, all breathe their farewell sigh, 
Born but to dazzle, charming but to die. 


'' So feel we, as famed Corinth meets the sight ; 
City of luxury, home of old delight ! 
Venice of classic times! where dance and song, 
And vine-crowned Bacchus, chased the hours along , 
And young and old but lived for present joy, 
No thought of gloom their raptures to alloy : 
Ah! vain the sage might plead, th’ apostle pray, 
Corinth still listened Pleasure’s syren lay. 
Now, as we walk where flowers of every bloom 
Once made the land a garden of perfume, 
And countless lyres, each soft luxurious night, 
Swelled from Love's temple gleaming on the height,* 
We find but choking thorns, and grass that waves 
O’er mouldered walls, and long-forgotten graves. 
Where now, high peak! that tower’st in barren pride, 
The pillar’d shrines which once adorned thy side P— 
Where the bronze statues, glittering in the sun, 
Telling of deeds by Isthmian conquerors done ? 
Ay, Paul denounced, and Mummius wrapped in flame, 
cup was full, the bolt of Ruin came, 
Mirth spread his wings, the sister Graces fled, 
And Corinth bowed in death her beauteous head.} . 


Yet relics, pointing thought to times of yore, 

Still charm the eye on Corinth’s blighted shore : 
The Isthmian wall reveals its broken mass, 

Half hid by pines, and high untrodden grass ; 

Still -weeps Pirene from her fount of stone, 

The brook’s low trill like sorrow’s plaintive moan, 
As if for countless years, forlorn, undone, 

The hapless mother mourned her perished son : 
But Corinth’s boast, her Dorian ‘columns rise, 

A clustering group, that Time’s strong hand defies ; 
Athens, gina, Sunium’s mouldering shrines, 
Yield to their age; a halo round them shines; 
Serenely grand, majestically fair, 

Those lonely columns look like mourners there ; 
Winds sigh around them, oldest of their race, 
Rains wear their shafts, green ivy clasps their base ; 
Stars seem to view them sorrowing from the sky— 
Ah! who unmoved might pass their beauty by ?{ 


* # On the summit of the Acrocorinthus, says Pausanias, was a temple dedicated to 
Venus. Corinth, for her delights and luxuries, has been called Totius Grecia lumen, 


t The final destruction of Corinth was effected by the Roman Consul, Mummius, 
B,C. 147, 


} Considered as a grand specimen-of the ancient Doric, the seven columns at Corinth 
possess interest only inferior to that which belongs to the Parthenon at Athens, andthe 
Pestan Temples in Italy. They are composed of limestone, being eighteen feet: in: cir- 
cumference, and twenty-four feet high, while each shaft is one entire: stone. » They are 
low. in proportion to their diameter, and have the heavy massy appearance of some of 
the, temple columns on the banks of the Nile; but the style of their architecture is per~ 
fectly, distinet from the. Egyptian... These: solitary pillars may be considered, with the 
Pestan Temples, the-cldest masses. of Doric architecture now standing in the worlds: | 
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DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL MIRROR. 


THE ITALIAN OPERAS. 


The earth hath bubbles as the water hath, and opera programmes seem to be subject 
to the same law; large promises are held forth to the public, but vainly may we 
look for the fruition. Before the opening all is dazzling—before the closing all is gloom. 
More than half the season has passed away, and at the Haymarket the gingle novelty 
has been Verdi’s Aftila,and at the Garden—nothing. Of the new works and the grand 
revivals, and the unparalleled combinations, which were flauntingly put forth as 
lyrical baits for the subscribing gudgeons, we have seen nothing, and either opera 
directions have gone on in the old beaten track, contented with the worn-out repertoires 
which have done duty for the last twenty seasons. ‘This system cannot last, it can but 
serve a poor present purpose ; and the result ere long will prove that the only secure 
game for a manager to play is novelty—this is the only true pabulum to ensure a con- 
sistent and enduring patronage. A new artist may greatly attract, asdves Jenny Lind ; but 
Jenny Lind really indisposed, or indisposed to sing, what becomes of the treasury? What is 
there to fall back upon—what singer to sing—what work to perform, that is intrinsically 
valuable'for its musical power? Grisi, and Mario, and Castellan, and Viardot Garcia, 
and Persiani, and Ronconi—though we believe that this great artist has flitted— 
are names of strength, and their great talents employed upon new works, or upon 
the great: classical works so liberally promised, would excite the real public to flock 
to Covent Garden; but the majority of operas which have been given, up to the 
present period, are strong confirmation that new blood must be injected, or the 
concern will decease from actual atrophy. The really great orchestral and choral 
powers of the establishment are wasted in accompanying the sybarite melodies of Italy, as 
was the nerve and the strength of Hercules at the feet of Omphale. The present system, 
doggedly persisted in, must bring ruin to the Royal Italian Opera. Enlarged views, 
consistent industry, and unity of purpose in all concerned, are the sole means to save this 
magnificent establishment from utter ruin. There is still ample time to. rectify, or, at 
least, to neutralise the errors that have been committed; but the shoulder must be 
placed at once and vigorously to the wheel, or extrication will be impossible. The 
morning performances of operas and grand concerts must give an inevitable downward 
tendency to an abiding success. The policy is short-sighted, the legitimate attendance is 
weakened, and the old story of the goose and the golden eggs will be no longer a fable, 
but a reality. We reiterate what we have again and again advised—viz., an entire change 
in the internal policy of the Royal Italian Opera—the present feeble system must be 
abandoned—the merely modern operas, which tend only to the personal exaltation of the 
singers, must be either shelved or rarely produced, and the really grand and 
monumental works be interpreted with correspondent grandeur. The troupe 
must be concentrated, not divided, as is the instant case; there must be no 
performances ad captandum vulgos, made up of lyrical odds-and-ends, com- 
mencing like the monster described by Horace, a woman’s head with a fish’s 
tail. We Say, concentrate your powers upon one really grest work, and the vast 
musical public will respond to the effort so worthily made. Such a course would enrich 
the treasury, bring honour to the direction, and benefit art. The result of an opposite 
system has been proved, and is being now proven. ‘There is yet time for safety—but 
no minute of time must be lost, or the utter wreck and ruin is inevitable. The 
single novelty has been the evocation of, perhaps, the most feeble and ignoble opera 
of past or present times. The most ingenious Marall could not have selected 
anything so poor as Bellini’s Montecchi e Capuletti, a youthful eesay of the composer ; 
it contains no single germ of his after thoughts; no note of that passionate melody 
which has vibrated in the heart of millions; not one ray of the subsequent splendour 
which shone forth in the pastoral Sonnambula, and the Northern gloom of the guilty 
Norma. And so weak, watery, and pale was this caricature of Shakspere’s world-famous 
love story, that even Vaccaj’s musical rhodomontade was added to render the poverty 
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endurable. ‘The reason assigned for the disembowelling this worthless production was 
the affording opportunity for the display of the tragic powers of Viardot Garcia; but 
where was Beethoven’s Fidelio, and Rossini’s Otello, the finest serious work of the master, 
with the single exception of the glorious Guillaume Tell? Viardot gained some laurels, 
but the treasury, we apprehend, has but slightly benefited. It is stated that The Huguenots 
is in rehearsal, and is to be presented with all worthy means; the only fear we entertain 
is for the Marcel of Marini, who possesses neither dramatic power nor justness of into- 
nation. However, we will not prejudge, but hope for the best. M. Roger is now 
arrived, and we soon shall hear Auber’s last work, Haydée. These be novelties, and may 
send the struggling vessel into a safe harbour. 

At the Haymarket, the Lind has served for the be-all and the end-all. Royalty 
smiles, the stalls and pit cheer, the gallery shouts. Meyerbeer’s opera of Roderto has 
been melted into three acts, and presented to the breathing world, curtailed of its fair 
proportions and scarce half made up—in fact, more than a moiety of this fine work 
has been ruthlessly swept away. As now given, it means nothing; it has neither 
dramatic consistency, nor musical sequence, the contrasts have vanished, and of the 
one grand finale upon which the author had bestowed all his powers of thought, 
not a sound is heard. We have Jenny Lind, the inspired Alice, and she is the 
opera, for Gardoni is feeble as Roberto, and Labocetta inefficient as Raimbault ; 
the only saving clause is the Bertram of Belletti; it was admirably sung 
and carefully acted. At Vienna the work had been shorn of one of its acts; 
but this system should be subject to condign punishment, unless done with 
the consent of the composer. It is as unjust as it is short-sighted. We cordially agree 
with the following opinions enunciated by a true critic and eloquent writer :—“ Every. 
dramatic piece that is worthy of a place on the stage is worthy of being presented entire, 
and according to the desire of the author ;” and certainly, if any piece demands a carefut 
and conscientious treatment, it is the celebrated opera in question. The drama is high- 
toned and impressive; its plot, though complicated, is skilfully constructed ; and every 
character and incident is calculated to develop the conception on whichit is founded. It 
ts a drama so much above the ordinary standard of operatic literature, that it was for the 
sake of obtaining such pieces that Meyerbeer devoted himself to the French stage, in 
preference to that of nis own country. As a musical work, too, itis unquestionably the 
composer’s masterpiece. From the first scene to the last it shows a mind deeply imbued 
with the subject. There is hardly a phrase uttered by an instrument in the orchestra 
that has not a dramatic character and meaning; and yet, with all this severity of 
style, it is rich in melody and full of grand and powerful effects. It is the public them- 
selves who are to blame for the commission of enormities in operatic representations 
which would not be tolerated in any other department of the drama. 

Don Pasquale has been revived—we caunot say restored, for, with the exception of 
Lablache, the inferiority of the present to the former distribution of the characters is self- 
evident. Madame Tadolini, as the intriguing widow, Norina, will bear no comparison 
with Grisi, vocally or dramatically. The pourtraiture is inelegant, and savours of the 
housekeeper’s-room, rather than the manners of polished society. It is throughout over- 
acted, and wants lyrical refinement. Labocetta, with his small voice and gauche manner, 
is a poor substitute for Mario. Belletti sang the music carefully, but wanted the necessary 
lightness and comedy for Malatesta. A cotemporary styles the performance of Don 
Pasquale “an execution in the Tyburn acceptation of the word.” Lablache was, 
however, immense in his costume and his humour. 


THEATRE HISTORIQUE. 


The unnational attempt to instal a French company of actors in the Theatre- Royal, 
Drury Lane, has fortunately failed. Had the attempt succeeded, it would have been an 
indelible stain upon the country. The licence accorded to the troupe by the Lord 
Chamberlain was illegal, and contrary, not only to the spirit but the wording of the patent 
granted to Killegrew, but to a subsequent Act of Parliament. It is, then, clear that 
the essay to represent foreign pieces was wrong, ab initio, and that had there been 
no popular demonstration, upon the Lord Chamberlain being made acquainted with 
the legal obstructions, the troupe must have evacuated the building. It has been 
asserted that the riot, as it has been unjustly called, was raised by a few actors, 
jealous of the superior attractions of the foreign players, and that the expression of 
feeling. was unjust, uncalled for, inhospitable, narrow-minded, pitiful, ruffianly, vulgar, 
and) un-English. » Wedeny, emphatically, the justice of any and all these vituperative 
accusations: | The gist of! the whole affair lies in a’ nut-shell—foreign artists have never 
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been objected to by Englishmen any more than foreign artizans. They. have . been 
received and welcomed to our shores—the right hand of fellowship has been extended to 
them—no one has ever grumbled at the exorbitant sums paid to them—they have been 
feasted and honoured, and have returned to their native homes, bearing with them. the 
golden harvest they had earned here. We know and feel that art is.universal, that its 
gilted children are the denizens of no exclusive land, that its exercise tends to humanise 
and refine, and that its true home is the broad earth. Indeed, no nation has 
treated artists with an equal munificence as ourselves, and it would appear, indeed, 
strange and unaccountable had a sudden prejudice sprung up ia the minds of the 
people against the professors of an art so specially favoured by our countrymen—for a 
love of the drama and a kindliness to its professors may be classed as almost instinct 
with our natures. But there are feelings still deeper than these; true nationality and the 
unquenchable sense of justice, tempered with mercy. ; 
The first law of nature is self-protection—indeed, this is the basis of all Jaws; and it 
would be strange, forsooth, that the English public should have tamely submitted to have 
witnessed the one national theatre that remained to it tenanted by a troupe of foreign 
actors. To have tamely submitted to this last and completing indignity, would have 
been a stigma, that would have made the nation a fitting object for the world’s contempt, 
Had the invasion of these French actors been calmly submitted to, every theatre in 
London would, for the time being, have been tenanted by foreigners. The result would 
have been the utter dispersion of the English companies. It may be said, that the 
theatrical market being thus glutted with foreign produce, the evil would have cured 
itself —that the public, wearied after atime with the pungent exotics, would have returned 
toits natural and wholesome food; but we must not forget the old adage, ‘ while the 
grass grows the cow starves.” A 
The free trade principle cannot be twisted or distorted to apply to the actor; for him 
there is no free trade—for the means by which he “ lives and has his being” are intangible 
—he cannot, as does the painter, export his canvass, or, as the sculptor, ship his atatue 
toa more favourable market. He cannot place his conception and development of the 
poet’s imaginings for sale in the highways and the market places, and though he may 
multiply his creations, he must personally exhibit them. He cannot transmit his genius 
to his children ; he has but a tratsitory property in his intellectual wealth, and when after 
life’s fitful dream is over, his multiple personations live but a brief space in the memory 
and then, alas ! “ fade into thin air.” And even here, in what has been styled free England 
the actor exists but upon the breath of the Lord Chamberlain, who may, from whim, fro 
prejudice, or uneasy digestion, stop at one fell swoop the actor and the author, and no 
questions may be asked. It is in his power to crush the seed before it germinates by 
refusing his wmprimatur to the work of the poet, and thus destroy by the same. stroke, the 
creator and the interpreter:—and yet people are found who seek to apply the free trade 
principle to the law-ridden profession of the actor. VAT 
Our liberality and fair treatment of French actors are proved by the existence of the 
St. James’s Theatre. No word has been uttered against it, the various companies of the 
various theatres of Paris come and go, and are praised or blamed as the cas€ may be. 
Every description of drama has been exhibited, from the tragedies of Corneille and Racine 
to the arsenicuted melodrames of the Porte Saint Martin and the broad farces of the 
Palais Royale. Rachel, and Frederick Lemaitre, and Perlet, and Déjazet, and Ravel, and 
Grassot, have each in their turn received the meed of our admiration and the fruit of our 
patronage. The public has applauded and the press has praised, because their efforts 
were confined to a stage that by common consent has been appropriated to their special 
performances. They have basked in the sunshine of royalty, and rejoiced in the smiles 
of the aristocracy ; and though we have regretted this partial patronage of foreign artistes, 
to the utter neglect of our native actors, no covert agitation nor public: demonstration 
was ever thought of. But the incursion of the company of Alexandre Dumas, and the 
invasion of Drury Lane Theatre, were different matters. ue, 
The advisers and concoctors of the scheme could have known: but little of English 
common sense and English patriotism to have, for a moment, supposed ‘that thesattempt 
could prove successful. In the present case it was the attempt and not 'the:deed;con- 
founded them, for not one word was heard. The opposition was consistent; but:no! word 
offensive to the most refined ear was uttered. The actors were suffered to go through their 
poses plastiques, and but for the imprudence of some infuriated Frenchmen:placed «in ' the 
pit by the direction to stifle the expression of opinion; io skirmishes: would have o¢- 
curred. After a two-nighte’ essay, the Theatre Historiqne was’ removed to the’ St. 
James's Theatre, where the play of Monte Cristo was listened to, and, the’ actors ‘suffered 
twice to perform. So stupid or so wearisome a drama we have never sat out; it 1s 
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barren of interest, devoid of moral, ill constructed, and takes four hours and’ thyee-qiarters 
in the performance! The theatre, on both occasions, was poorly attended, : 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


The “little theatre in the Haymarket” may be now considered as the last home of 
the English drama, for here—and here alone—can be witnessed the sterling comedies 
of the true English poets. Sheridan, Colman, Knowles, and Bulwer ever and anon 
visit the glimpses of the foot-lights, illustrated by genuine actors of the English school. 
The Keans have returned, after a triumphant tour of the provincial theatres, andthe 
effect produced by their admirable acting in Lovell’s drama, The Wefe’s Secret, has con- 
tinued unabated in its attraction; but to afford a wider field for their exertion, ‘Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton’s five-act play of Money has been revived, in which they support: 
the chief characters with a truthfulness and a power which imparts an excellence‘to the 
production which it certainly did not possess in its original cast. Charles’ Kean, as 
Evelyn, never forgets he is a polished gentleman; the elevated passions are never 
marred by ‘unpleasing mannerisms, nor is the character protruded from the canvass’ to 
the damaging of the general propriety. Mrs. Charles Keanv’s portraiture of deep pathos 
is instinct with feminine grace; and they have been nightly called before the curtain, 
amidst the acclamations of the public. 


SURREY THEATRE. 


It would seem that no sooner is the Surrey Theatre under stress of weather than the 
veteran blue-jacket, T. P. Cooke—or, as he is more lovingly called by his familiar: 
admirers, “Tippy ”—is called on to right the vessel, and carry it safe into harbour, 
Qther.crews of all descriptions have been pressed into the service, and other captains to 
command them; but they have all suffered, more or less, adverse winds, have run upon 
lee-shores, or struck upon the breakers. The Surrey had nearly run aground when the 
true William cleared the decks, ran up all sail, sky-scrapers and royals, and off the ‘old 
Surrey sailed jollily. along, cheered by lookers-on; and now she is again proved not 
only water-tight, plank and canvass, but able to stow away plenty of shot into the 
locker. T. P. Cooke is the nautical genius of the Surrey—he eways its destinies; and 
no matter what sweet voices have warbled during his temporary absence—no matter 
what eight and twelve combats have been fought—no matter what amount of red, 
blue, or green fires may have shed their melodramatic glories upon the scene, they alf 
fade into nothing upon the approach of the blue jacket and the fair lass of Wapping’ or 
Portsea, Nauticals are the natural element of the theatre— the quarter-deck is preferred 
to the drawing-room, and naval phraseology is understood, and, therefore, relished’ ‘far 
beyond the poetic fancies or the blank yerse of tragedy. The flowing can is preferred’ to 
the ies | goblet—the blue sea to the gilded hall. The motto of the Surrey should be— 
“The sky but not the soul of those who cross the ocean.” ‘T. P. Cooke is a wonder 
for his age and of the age—his timbers, though a “leetle” cranky, are still sound; and 
though his bellows is not quite so strong as it was twenty years ago, he contrivées 
somehow or other to scud through decently. He has played William with considerable 
effect, and other characters with an inkling of the old spirit—but, “My dear eyes !” 
when he hornpipes it, we wish he wouldn’t, This ought not to be, for the sensiblé 
actor, who has the necessary means of living, should leave the stage before the stage 
leaves him ; and it is full time that T. P. Cooke should repose on his well-earned laurels, 
and not continue like a troubled ghost to re-visit the stage by the glimpses of the foot- 
lights. The houses have been excellent. 


EXETER HALL. 


The continuous first-class musical performances which have taken place during the 
present season prove that the art in its highest aspects is making an onward progress 
ip tbe Metropolis. Night after night thousands flock delightedly to listen to the 
immortal works. of the mighty masters of song and harmony. The Sacred Harmonic. 
Societies, both new.and old, have their partisans, and though they may differ in council, 
harmonise in performance. The Hullah system of class-teaching is now beyond prejudice 
and cavil, and the excellence of the performance proves the value of the plan. At the last 
celebration of the anniversary of laying the first stone of the new Music Hall the members 
produced a most meritorious concert. The Midsummer Night’s Dream was performed 
with a nearer approach to perfection than we had even hoped to hear in this country! 
Willy's concert-band played the quartett in D of Mendelssohn with spirit and delieacy: 
Mr. Sims Reeves is the true lero of the various music meetings, and upon this occasion 
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interpreted Purcell’s “Come if you dare,” the “Adelaide,” and a ballad from Hullah’s 
opera, The iy Coquettes, produced during Braham’s management at: the St, James's 
Theatre, in a style that proved that he is not only equally studied in ‘all schools, but 
that in true power of voice and:legitimate reading he isunequalled by any existing tenor 
in Europe. The chorus executed Moscheles’ difficult part-song, “ Daybreak,” with 
great precision. Mr. Hullah and his choral classes deserve all the'praise they ‘have 
received from the musical press. ifgoh acid 
VAUXHALL. ' 


The old English poets, when they sang of the “ Merrie Monthe of May,” and the 
“ Leafy June,” could have had but faint ideas of the cold damp nights which have been 
current for the last four weeks. Fine weather seems to have gone clean out of fashion,. 
The regent sun has become exclusive, and disdains to shed his rays. The lady moon, who, 
used to-sail in her silver chariot surrounded by her million isles of light, has taken the. 
sulks and refuses to appear; so that we and the public are fain to seek refuge against the 
every-day ills of life and to fly for a glimpse of foliage and brightness to the myriad-, 
lamp-light of Vauxhall, and to roam through its sheltered arcades as some compensation 
for the summer short-comings of Dame Nature ; thus taking summary revenge in. quaffing 
sparkling champagne and discussing cold chicken and ham—the sounds of the orchestra. 
and the warbling of the vocalists at the same time tickling our ears, while the savoury 
viands tickle our palates. Varied and excellent, after their kind, are the amusements. 
provided. Here is matter for all tastes, requirements for all dispositions—for those who 
delight in horseflesh and equitation—there are equestrians and she-questrians—for 
those who admire extraordinary calisthenics there is the gentleman who ties ‘his infant 
into a, Joinville bow, and hoists and turns him into as many forms as there aré problems’ 
in Euclid—for those who would travel far, and yet remain at home, there is Constatiti- 
nople and the Mosque of Saint Sophia and the Golden Horn and the Turbaned ‘Turk, and 
a display of fireworks, compared to which the famous pyrotechnic displays of Louis a 
or the King of Prussia at Stoltzenfelz, were as the glimmering of a rushlight or the flame’ 
of a lucifer-match. “tithes: 

But then, over and above, and to make the measure full to the very brim, there is a new 
company of Ethiopian Serenaders, headed by the distinguished Pell, the sultan of singers 
andthe Buonaparte of bones; also a new banjo-player, full of merit and melody, and a natu- 
ral nigger, who rejoices in the name of Juba, who, from his vocal value, we are sure, is ling- 
ally descended from the very Jubal who, for so many past ages, has been celebrated for hig 
artistic performance on the lyre. The living Juba beats his ancestor hollow. There uever 
was such a Juba as the ebony-tinted gentleman who is now drawing all the world and. 
its neighbours to Vauxhall; there never was such a laugh as the laugh of Juva—there is 
in it the concentrated laugh of fifty comic pantomimes; it has no relation to the chuckle, 
and, least of all, to the famous horse laugh; not a bit of it—it is a laugh distinct, a 
laugh apart, a laugh by itself—clear, ringing, echoing, resonant, harmonious, full of re- 
joicing. and mighty mirth, and fervent fun ; you may hear it like the continuous humming 
sound of nature, permeating everywhere; it enters into your heart and you laugh 
sympathetically—it creeps into your ear, and clings to it, and all the subsequent sounds 
seem to be endued with the cachinnatory quality. Well, though the laugh of Juba be 
wondrous, what may be said of Juba’s dancing? We fancied we had witnessed every 
description of dance, from the wilds of Caffraria to the stage of the Academie at Paris— 
we, ourselyes, have danced in our day, and we have seen niggers dance before, and in out 
dancing days have danced the Coosawatchie reel at Pocotaligo, and “ Ole Virginny neber 
tire,” with the yellow skins at Major Bosh Sanderson’s, who owned two thousand niggers 
at the junction of the Wabash and the Congaree rivers, in South Car’lina, but all these 
choregraphic manifestations were but poor shufflings compared to the pedal inspirations 
of Juba. Such mobility of muscles, such flexibility of joints, such boundings, such 
slidings, such gyrations, such toes and such heelings, such backwardings and forward- 
ings, such posturings, such firmness of foot, such elasticity of tendon, such ‘mutation of 
movement, such vigour, such variety, such natural grace, such poweré of endurance, 
such potency of pastern, were never combined in one nigger. Juba is to Vauxhall what 
the Lind is to the Opera House. We hear that Juba has been commanded to Bucking+ 


ham Palace. 
CREMORNE GARDENS. 


These beautiful grounds. have been so improved and ornamented since. last ;summer 
that, their aspecis are completely changed. Much taste and a considerable .sum,.of 
money .must have. been expended. ere the present charming, result could. have ,beer 
obtained.. Art has assisted nature in. perfecting, the various combinations,.. The) dige 
position of the gardens and the proximity of the river, the ample theatre and shady 
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walks, the inspiring band and Chinese orchestra, the ingénious suspension-bridge, and 
Terpsichorean platform, and gipsy’s home, and Swiss cottage, and river esplanade, with 
the various craft cutting the waters of old Father Thames, form a scene as exciting as 
unprecedented. Besides this list of picturesque objects, Cremorne seems to have become 
the grand point d’appui for erial voyages. Ballooning and Cremorne have. almost 
become synonymous. Lieutenant Gale is the Columbus of the sky, and weathers all 
gales—the blustering Boreas and the gentle Eolus are to him alike—blown about the 
thunder-charged clouds or wafted upon the blue ether—are to Lieutenant Gale matters 
of perfect indifference. ‘The proprietor has placed all the elements under contribution— 
air, earth, fire, and water, are made to minister to the delectation of the visitors. /Erial 
voyages, pyrotechnic displays, Terpsichorean exercises, and aquatics, here find ample 
scope and verge. A ballet, by the celebrated Benjamin Barnett, founded on Telemachus 
in the Isle of Calypso, in grace of grouping, clearness of action, variety of figure, inven- 
tion of steps, beauty of scenery, magnificence of costume, originality of music, and last, 
but not least, in youthful and pretty ballerines, may justly rank with the poetical 
imaginings of Perrot, or the quaint devices of Paul Taglioni. It is one of the most 
charming features of Cremorne. An aquatic tournament has been the last novelty, and 
a very spirit-stirring novelty it is. There is a procession of several athlete, who 
hurl each other into the watery element, and wrestle, and dive, and swim races, and 
infinite mirth is provoked by the act of walking the oscillatory pole, across which 
venture the combatants for the prize—the vibration causing some to gain only a ducking 
as a reward for their ill-footed ambition. The various accessories are gay and appro- 
priate, and the sport truly English. ; 


SURREY ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 

The proprietors are determined that no effort shall be spared to render the gardens 
the great focus of attraction. The Zoologicals form, as they should, the natural attraction, 
and many of the animals are superb specimens of their species, and unequalled in 
beauty. Then we have the great picture, a marvel of pictorial and dioramic effect ; and 
to make the entertainment complete there is the celebrated maestro, Jullien, with the 
picked instrumentalists of his celebrated orchestra, governing the operatives with a 
command and a precision of batén worthy a commander-in-chief. Jullien is a great fact, 
evident to sight, but a moral enigma difficult to solve as the Egyptian Sphynx—florist, 
musician, composer, and manager, he is everything by turn, and always original. He has 
composed new polkas and musical illustrations of impossibilities ; and though these may 
not be exactly adapted for the Ancient Concerts or the Philharmonic Society, they are 
agreeable and dance-compelling, and the public shake their heads in accordance with the 
rhythm, and everything is at least spirited, if sometimes somewhat too noisy. Jullien 
and his fine orchestra give a fine gaiety to the garden, and were alone wanting to give 
perfection to the varied and excellent series of amusements. 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

The two new views at the Diorama increase daily in attracting swarms of visitors. 
The influx of foreigners from the various points of the Continent has, of course, added to 
the usual number of admirers. Not any of the previous views—beautiful as they are 
admitted to have been—have commanded the same universal admiration as the pictures 
now exhibited. The truthfulness of the landscape, and the several aspects .of light 
under which they are viewed, and the natural and historical interest of the. scenes, 
cannot be surpassed. More care and artistic labour have evidently been devoted to the 
present pictures than were bestowed on any previous works of the gifted artist. 


BURFORD’S PANORAMA. 

The new view of Paris, independently of its fine painting and charming perspective, 
creates a peculiar interest at the present moment. The time seized by the artist is re- 
plete with the powerful passing political events. ‘Ihe whole of the beautiful city is 
spread out before the eye, and stands in as strong relief as though it were real instead of 
a merely pictorial illusion. The atmosphere is charmingly produced; the shadows have 
a marvellous transparency and the middle distances are admirably managed. The effect 
is perfect and the present picture is quite equal to any former attempt. 


ADELAIDE GALLERY. 

Although the Casino has departed, the Germania Band have been enlivening with 
their harmonies this Terpsichorean resort. Instead of the nightly dances which were 
wont to take place, the Saturday nights are now only devoted to polking, mazourking, 
waltzing, and quadrilling. The well-selected orchestra of Laurent officiates as usual, 
and ‘to the brilliant music of the conductor the Aabditués continue to enjoy the healthful 
and graceful exercise. : 
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Sir THEODORE BRouGHTON ; or, LauREL Water. ByG. P. R. James. In three volumes. 
London: Smith and Elder. 1848. 


Our author’s claims to the attention of the public being too well established to need 
any lengthened dissertation upon what peculiar features in his writing have earned for 
him his deserved degree of success, we will confine ourselves to an explanation of what 
the work before us pow is. One remark we will make at the outset—viz., that where a 
man has so well established his reputation for purity of motive and earnestness of ‘pur- 
pose, it is pleasant to be able unhesitatingly to place the production of our gifted 
author fearlessly in the hands of the young, with the perfect consciousness that their 
morals cannot but receive a higher stamp from the contact. How many of the writers 
of the present day would shrink from this ordeal it is by no means our business here to 
dwell upon. Our desire is to reiterate again and again our satisfaction at the tact and 
taste displayed by Mr. James in all his writings. He has lately, we perceive, entirely. 
abandoned the purely historical novel to replace it by a style of fiction more adapted to 
general perusal and gifted with a fa: wider interest. The domestic hearth will be—and 
ever has been—the centre of curiosity, wonder, and association for the female novel 
readers. They like to hear what can be said upon the subject—how such an author: 
will treat it; what new pictures will be created; and thus it is that even fashionable 
novels meet with the run they sometimes do. They speak of homes, be they ever so 
false or hollow, so rich yet so empty, so luxurious yet so poor in affection. The interest 
of the story before us, however, is, of a powerful kind, blending a domestic with a 
horrible attraction. The foundation of the tale lies in the celebrated tragedy of “ Law- 
ford Hall,” though the author has altered persons, dates, &c, in order to enable him 
fearlessly to mould events to his own purposes. He desired not to be deemed to have 
given a real history of the transaction—that would have been as unnecessary as it 
might have been unpalateable; but he has contrived to weave a narrative of singular 
interest, which will be found to possess superior attractions to most of this writer’s 
productions. Our space forbids any more lengthened comments. On such occasions 
as the present it is unnecessary to do so. All we can do is to recommend the author 
again to that public before whom he has so often and so successfully appeared. 


HAROLD, THE Last OF THE Saxon Kine@s. In three volumes. London: Bentley.: 1848. 


It is by no means our intention to enter into any lengthened investigation of the merits 
of this work, nor is it necessary so to do; Sir Bulwer Lytton is not a new aspirant 
after literary honours, but, as we had long since been given to understand that he had 
made his last appearance before the literary world, the present emanation from his pen 
naturally attracts a considerabie share of attention; nor is it without good reason that 
this attention is excited. ‘The present work may worthily rank with its predecessors on 
the score of ‘merit. Cast long back in our history, the plot unravels itself before our 
eyes as naturally as if it were a tale of yesterday; our author tells us he had long 
pondered upon the idea of founding an historical romance upon the Norman invasion, 
and accordingly having done so, he has rendered the subject completely his own, and has 
thus been enabled to present us with details minute and graphic concerning that period 
ofour history. The age was one fraught with interest, as being the last hours of the old 
Saxon monarchy. The legend of Harold and Edith is related, but differently to the re- 
ceived opinion concerning it, and this has been done out of consideration to the younger 
portions of the reading public, into whose hands such a work may naturally be expected 
to fall. Superstition has much to do with the agency by which the events are brought 
about, but it would. seem almost impossible to discover these superstitions from the 
narratives of these times—they were believed in, thought to have a part in every action of 
life ; 80 that, unless we consent to listen to the voice of superstition, we must not expect 
to obtain a correct idea of our Saxon forefathers. No terror is sought to be inepired by 
these ghostly aids, they are simply used as valuable assistants in times of emergency. 

The author has succeeded in pourtraying a very beautiful character in Edith; she is 
firm, noble, and affectionate, loving with an unselfish love, that teaches her. that the 
splendour of affection is manifested, not by basking in the enjoyment it affords, but 
where necessary, in sacrificing it upon a high and holy shrine. Her love for Harold was 
too strong to wish to plunge him into danger. for her sake,,even though it brought her 
all she coveted on earth—the desire to be nearhim.. Harold is. avery fine creation, 
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admirably sustained throughout; we may, on the whole, pronounce Harold to be one of 
the most striking of Sir Bulwer Lytton’s ever striking novels. There is something 
highly classical in the style, which tells at once of the bent of the author’s mind, and the 
high and ennobling studies to which he has been accustomed. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE EUROPEAN REVOLUTION oF 1848, By “ A Superior Spirit.” 
Longman. 


It was undoubtedly in an evil hour that the author of this little work selected as his 
nom de guerre the term “ Superior Spirit.” It at once prejudices the reader, who is 
immediately led to expect absurdity and affectation displayed in all the language em- 
ployed. Nor is this impression removed when we open the table of contents and read, 
“The Case Stated—The Cause Argued—Judgment Pronounced.” This is sheer folly : 
it means nothing more nor less than that the author came to his task predisposed to 
trifle with a subject whose importance and gravity language cannot exaggerate. But 
perhaps the reader may say it is only in the title-page, and in the table of contents, that 
this affectation is displayed—on the contrary, it is visible in every page in the book. The 
writer is continually declaring that he is an impartial and equitable spirit; that he pro- 
jects himself to a higher level than did Edmund Burke, when he speculated on the 
French Revolution; that he has written cautiously and tersely, with such other expres- 
sions, which should have been left for the reviewer, if a reviewer could be found who 
would feel disposed toemploy them. The whole work is written in a style of bombast, 
and in a spirit of self-adulation which looks extremely out of place. This is to be re- 
gretted. The writer is evidently by no means destitute of ability. He often takes 
sound and comprehensive views of policy, and we meet in his volume with not a few 
eloquent arguments in the cause of reform and liberty. But when the natural power 
and ability displayed in the production of a work is disfigured by the use of such 
inflated, misplaced, pompous language as continually offend us in these pages, it must be 
evident little good can be derived from their perusal. Our attention is unavoidably dis- 
tracted from the merit displayed by the absurd pedantry and affectation with which facts 
are related and arguments clotted with language. We recommend the author to recon- 
struct his work, to weed it of the eccentricities and verbiage in which it abounds, and to 
present it to the public in a more pleasing form. It is a pity a book displaying so much 
of ability and shrewdness should thus sink itself. 


SKETCHES oF THE LAsT Navat War. Translated from the French of Captain E. 
Jurien de la Graviere. By the Hon. Captain Plunket, R.N. Longman. 


Captain Plunket has done the public a good service in bringing the present work to 
its notice. We are seldom presented with an opportunity of observing the idiosyncra- 
cies of a French author while relating the history of a period which brought so much 
renown to the enemies of France; and seldom have we found volumes in which less of 
prejudice, less of partiality, is exhibited. As a member of the French nation, our 
author naturally endeavours to show the efforts, the power, the ability, the resources 
of his country, in the best possible light ; while he accounts for every loss and defeat by 
arguments, which go to prove that the fault lay, not with commanders deficient in the 
science of seamanship, but in the unskilfulness of the French gunners; that victory was 
won for England, not entirely through the science of the naval commander, and the 
discipline and bravery of her sailors and marines, but through unavoidable accidents 
which impeded the movements of the French naval forces. Much of this is doubtless 
founded in truth, and it now remains for France to prove, in the next great struggle of 
nations, that she has seen the errors of her naval commanders, the deficiencies in her 
naval forces, and has, indeed, had to remedy them. Captain Graviere relates his sketches 
of events in vigorous language—somewhat broken and unconnected, it is true, but yet 
with evidence of much ability. But we cannot say we think the work has benefited 
much in the course of its translation from the French to the English language; the 
style is too literal to please. Captain Plunket is well known as the able author of the 
“ Past and Future of the British Navy;” we therefore were led to expect he would 
have performed his present task better. However, he has rendered into readable English a 
highly interesting work, a work abounding in information, rich in curious details, 
enlivened by anecdote,-—and the public have to thank him for it. 


